15 Gents. 


$1.50 A YEAR. 
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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
—As You Like It. 
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Eleven Parkers among 31 
High Guns won over $1,750.00 of total purse of $5, 075.00. 
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25 straight. In the hands of Amateurs winning one-third of First 
Money against Paid Experts and Manufacturers’ Agents. 


The PARKER is a Winner. The Best Gun in the World. 


Send for Catalogue. 


BP ARKER BROS poe New York Salesrooms: 


9 CONN.. 96 CHAMBERS STREET. 3 


4 Three Parkers of the 9 High Guns among 197 shooters scored 
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and keep a large line in stock and will fill your orders 





promptly. Annual Catalogues Mailed Free. 





THe ANoRew B. HenvoRYx Co., NEw HAVEN, CONN., U.S A, 
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. THE STEVENS FAVORITE. 


Made in the following calibres: 
.22 Long Rifle R. F., .25 Stevens R. F., .32 Long R. F. Also for .22 and .32 shot cartridges. 
With 22-inch, half-octagon barrel, shot-gun butt; weight, 4 pounds. 


Itisa 
TAKE DOWN. 






No. 17 with plain open sights................... 
Wo, 58 WEES TATBSE GINO. ..0 5... siccciccccsecnet $8.50 


The Favorite Bicycle Rifle 


is like the above with 20- 

inch barrel. Fits nicely 

within a diamond frame. 
Prices as above. Full canvas case, leather 
hound, $1.50. Ask your dealer for Stevens 
Rifles. If he cannot supply you, do not accept 


any other. We will send, express paid, for 
these anne, 





Our new catalogue, full 


of information for shooters, a. Steven: n S : * r ms & Tool Co. 


is now ready. Free on re- 


ceipt of stamps for postage. P. 0. Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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CHICAGO and MACATAWA PARK, 
OTTAWA BEACH and JENISON 
PARK—the most famous trio of 
summer resorts on Lake 
Michigan. 


fish? 


Possibly both. 





You will find Splendid Fishing, delightful bathing 


Perecins whe binew sey thet the ee 
ROPE -00<60cs0scssceccoscoess 9.00 a. m. vet ea 
BEST HUNTING Holland (Daily except Sunday) : 
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in the Southwest can be found along the Frisco 
Line in Missouri, Arkansas and Texas. 


CHAS. B. HOPPER, Gen. Pass. Agent. 





Mountains, forests, streams and plains afford 
a variety of sport. Game is abundant, scenery 
attractive and accommodations ample. 






Address B. L, Winchell, G. P, A., Frisco Line, 
St. Louis, Mo., for free copy of profusely illus- 
trated book entitled ‘Feathers and Fins on the 
Frisco.” The information given is reliable and 
up to date. 


LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 
Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles. 


WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 
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A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG ‘TRAINING, 





By B. WATERS. Just Published. 


HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
Implements and Commands; 
the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; 
dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel ; 
English Retrievers; 


the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; 
the Natural Method; 


Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; 
the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. 


Price $1.50. 






Inci- 
the Chesapeake 
Qualities of the Retriever 


Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 


Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order? 
tations, mail it 
LAUDE KING. 


If the book does not come up to your ex 
back to me and I will refund your money.— 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB, CO, 
358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 








THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING THE 
FAMOUS 


Pullman's 


Perfect Safety 


Vestibuled Sleepers___-== 
Every Night the Year ’round. 
incinnati and dlumbus and 
leveland: leveland, 


Elegant Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 


For Rates and All Information, call on or address 


























C. E. Winterrincer, City Passenger Agent, 83 N. Lligh St., 
Columbus. O. 

W. D. Buss, City Passenger Agent, Weddell House Block, 
Cleveland, O. 

E. R. Ween, vity Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O. 


Cc. F. Daly, General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, Oo. 





THREE GREAT TRAINS. 
“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 


“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


W. T. LYNCH, 
Asst. Gen, Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 





NI. JOE AND BENTON HARBOR 


©QROUTE.9® 
Graham & Morton Transportation Co. 


operating the superb side-wheel steamers 


CITY OF CHICAGO and CITY OF MILWAUKEE 


and the new and popular propellers 


CITY OF LOUISVILLE and J.C. FORD. 


Between Chicago, St. Joseph & Benton Harbor, 
Michigan and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


$1 DAILY EXCURSIONS leaving dock foot of 


Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
every morning at 9:30 and 12:30 noon, Sunday excepted ; 
the 9:30 run arrive resorts 7 1: 30, the 12:30 run arrive at 
4:30 p. m.; leave resorts at 5:00 p. m. arrive Chicago on 
return at 9:00 p m. daily. Regular steamer also leaves 
at 11:30 p. m. daily and at 2 p. m., Saturdays only. By 
this route the tourist reaches direct the heart of the 
Michigah Fruit Belt and also the most charming sum- 
mer resort region adjacent to Chicago. Try the recently 
discovered Excelsior Mineral Water and Baths. Elegant 
new bath house at Benton Harbor. 
Chicago Office: 48 River St., 


J]. H. GRAHAM, Pres., 


Foot Wabash Ave. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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Indiana’s Woods and Fields are 
Full of Small Game. 


Have you tried the 
NEW SLEEPER 
to Washington and Baltimore, 
via Cencinnati ? 

















It’s a Bull’s-Eye! 
FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., City Ticket Office: 
Chicago. 232 Clark St., Chicago 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
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Carolina, Rr el and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for 
“HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS” either to 
= J.C. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agt., 80 Adams St., Chicago; 
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The Largest Manufacturers of Athletic and 
Bicycle Supplies and Uniforms in the World. 


 G. SPALDING & BROS. 


“The Name the Guarantee.” 
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very Requisite for Base Ball, 
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‘somseg pue sods NET 
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Official Outfitters to the Leading College, Ath- 
letic Club and School Teams of the U. 8. 


H Adopted by National, 
The Spalding Minor, College & 


Official League Ball schoo! Leagues 


Base Ball Uniforms, Bats, Gloves, Mitts, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, Etc. 


The Spalding Chainless Bicycle 4898 
The Spalding Bloc Racer (Chain) Mod 
The Spalding Road Wheel (Chain) Models 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of 
all Athletic Sports. 
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Geo. Barnard & Co. 


Manufacturers of (INCORPORATED) 


Athletic and 
Sportsmen's Wear... 


We are important Manufacturers 
of the following line of goods: 


Golf Caddy Bags, Ladies’ and Gertlemen’s Belts, 
Athletic Shoes of every kind, Uniforms for all sports, 
Caps for Bicycle and Athletic Purposes. Knitted 
Goods—Full Fashioned—Sweaters, Worsted Jerseys, 
Worsted Knee Pants, Worsted Full Tights, Worsted 
Racing Suits, Worsted Bathing Suits, Bicycle Suits, 
Base Ball Uniforms, Sportsmen’s Wear for Shooting, 
Fishing, etc., Gun Cases in Canvas and Leather, 
Leggins in Canvas and Leather, Cartridge Belts and 
Pistol Holsters. 


All ORDERS and REMITTANCES to our Eastern House 
should be eddressed to our FACTORY in BROOKLYN. 








Brooklyn 

| Office and 
Factory, Sixth 
Avenue and 
Pacific Street. 


New York 
Office and 
Salesroom, 
Vanderbilt 
Building, 
Nassau and 
Beekman Sts. 


Chicago 

i Office and 

=| Salesroom, 
199 Madison 
Street. 
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The Best Game Country in 
the Mississippi Valley to-day 
is along the line of the 


missouRi, "ARKANSAS 
ano LOUISIANA, 





For BICYCLES. 
GUNS, 
REELS, Ete. 


“PERPECT.’ . “STAR.” 





Best Oiler in the World. 
25 ¢ cents. 


7 ‘**LEADER.” 
H 1o cents. : 
“GEM.” 7 Cts. 


All our oilers are made in the best Sonny ossible. 
Unequalled for price AND QUALIT 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 174 9th Are, N.Y, 


Io cents. 








Colorado in Summer 


is the most attractive place on this 
continent. Fascinating Mountain 
Scenery and Glorious Climate are 
the two essential features. Send two- 
cent stamp for “‘A Day in the Can- 
yons’’—beautifully illustrated and 
descriptive of the mountain resorts— 
or for “Trouting in Colorado Waters,” 
if interested in that splendid sport. 


Address T. E. Fisher, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Gulf Road, 822 Cheesman Block, Denver, Colo. 
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Sporls Afield 


Volume XXI. 


AUGUST, 1808. 


Number 2. 


MY HUNTING PARTNER. 


By DR. A. J. 


E were lying in camp far up among 
the Big Horn Mountains in the 
month of April, 1896. Our tepee stood 
in a secluded nook on the very bank of 
one of the branches of the North Fork 
of the Paint Rock in the upper end of the 
Paint Rock Basin, about six miles from 
the foot of Cloud’s Peak—the grandest, 
loftiest mountain mass in the Big Horn 
Range. About us was the vast herd of 
graded Hereford cattle which my hunt- 
ing partner, John Luman, had success- 
fully carried through the winter of 1895 
and ’96 on his ranch in the valley below. 
The scores of butte like stacks of alfalfa 
which the rancher had cut, cured, care- 
fully stacked and securely fenced against 
his hour of need had about disappeared 
before the voracious attacks of his cattle 
and he had been compelled to drive them 
up the cajion into the mountains above 
—the protected, sunlit slopes of which 
annually produces the first feed of the 
vernal range. 

John Luman was one of the heavy 
cattle men of the Big Horn Basin. Paint 
Rock Mountain was his pasture, and in 
the spring Paint Rock Basin, above the 
cajion, furnished the earliest feed for his 
lowing herds. Luman had been to great 
expense and trouble in opening a trail 
from his ranch in the valley below up the 


WOODCOCK. 


Paint Rock Cajion to the basin above. 
One half panel of fence at Buffalo Gap, 
midway of the cajion, and one full panel 
where the basin ended and the cafion be- 
gan, converted the Paint Rock Basin into 
a perfect corral of vast extent. The cattle 
once in could not get out. Frequent and 
sometimes severe were the April showers 
of snow, but a few hours of sunshine soon 
dissipated it, and the bunch-grass ap- 
peared as by magic upon the southern 
exposures. 

We were combining business and pleas- 
ure. When the weather was fine we fol- 
lowed the hounds after lynx and wild cat, 
wolf and bear, as the case might be, upon 
the higher, snow-covered slopes of the 
mountains. We used the web snowshoes 
of the Canadian North-west for work in 
the down forests of that section. For the 
parks and open places, we preferred the 
Norwegian skis. The writer used the 
same eight-foot ash shoes (skis) that 
Frank Grouard used when he went up 
the cafion of Goose Creek onto the Big 
Horn Range, in obedience to a Govern- 
mental command (he being at the time a 
scout in the United States service) to pick 
out a practical mail route over the Big 
Horn Range, in the month of February, 
1893. (“Life of Frank Grouard;” page 


481.) When the work was done he left 
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the shoes in the lower end of the Paint 
Rock Basin and came down the cajion 
and stopped with his friend, John Luman. 
In the worst month of the year he and 
his companion, Shorty, were on the sum- 
mit of the range at the foot of Cloud’s 
Peak eight days. Both men froze their 
faces, hands and feet and showed up at 
Luman’s Ranch in a state of almost com- 
plete snow-blindness. We also did a 
little prospecting. We found oceans of 
a cement-like rock, easily worked by the 
cyanide process, the assay of which 
pleased us not a little. 

So large a herd of cattle soon ex- 
hausted the feed in the lower and more 
contracted part of the mountain basin be- 
fore mentioned, and the herd kept moving 
slowly but steadily further back among 
the mountains. Whenever a severe storm 
came on, the cattle would drift down the 
basin before it as far as the cafion where 
the panel of fence before alluded to ar- 
rested their further progress. Here they 
would remain bunched up. Even after 
the storm—no doubt remembering the 
alfalfa ricks in the Luman yards—they 
would not go back up the basin and rus- 
tle for feed, but continued bunched up in 
the lower end of this sharply contracted 
mountain valley—ever and anon gazing 
wistfully down the cafion and bellowing 
as only hungry cattle can. It was then 
our duty to punch them back up the basin 
to where the feed would sustain them. 
With the weaklings of the herd this was 
often a matter requiring considerable tact 
and judgment on our part. It was a 
happy, busy life we led and we recorded 
it with a camera. 

The rushing blast drove the snow in 
eddying wreaths into the circular hole in 
the tepee top, whence it fell with many a 
hiss and splutter of remonstrance into 
the blazing fire in the centre of the lodge 
below. I lay at my ease on the old tar- 
paulin, surrounded by the pack, and 
watched John as he baked a huge johnny 
cake in the Dutch oven for the dogs. 
The old man filled his pipe, seated him- 
self upon a knurl of pine and gazed long 
and earnestly into the fire, while the un- 
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usual volume of smoke from the old briar 
showed that his thoughts were busy with 
the Past. Not until the tobacco in his 
pipe was exhausted did the old man come 
to himself. Knocking out the ashes and 
reaching for his paper of long cut, he 
addressed me with: 

“Well, Doc, this is an awful night. 
How the poor cattle will suffer. 
faces in the fire a little while ago. 
I tell you what I saw?” 

“Yes, John,” I replied; “the place and 
the time are fit. Tell me some of the 
things that you have seen in the Past.” 

Thus encouraged, John Luman said: 

“T was born in Muskingum County, 
Ohio, in 1838, and was the second child 
in a family of seven children—the oldest 
of which was a boy. My people left Ohio 
in 1842 and settled in Jackson County, 
Virginia. In 1851 we moved out to Iowa, 
but only remained one season and then 
pulled out for the Old Dominion. Deer 
and turkey were very abundant in Iowa 
in those days. We got the Western 
fever again in 1854 and my father finally 
drove his stake in Douglass County, Kan- 
sas, within 14 miles of the now historic 
town of Lawrence. At the age of 21, in 
the year 1859, I was a powerful young 
fellow. In common with hundreds of 
other men of all ages and conditions I 
developed a bad case of the Pike’s Peak 
Gold Fever and pulled out across the 
plains with a man by the name of John- 
son. Our prairie schooner was drawn by 
two yoke of milch cows and two yoke of 
oxen. Our outfit struck Denver on the 
Fourth of July, 1859. It was then a 
small board and canvas town, having been 
laid out only the year before. We camped 
under an old cottonwood tree near where 
the bridge is now. We continued on to 
Fort Bridger, which was situated on a 
prairie near the Black Fork of Green 
River, close to Bridger Butte. I rather 
liked that part of Utah and so I hired out 
to Judge Carter, the post trader, and 
worked for him for two years. We used 
to have to haul all the wood we burned 
a distance of several miles. I got tired 


I saw 


Shall 


of freighting and hit the trail for Denver. 
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“‘T struck a job at one of the ranches 
on the North Platte, hunting for one of 
Ben Holliday’s station keepers. I was 
required to furnish three antelope or deer 
or an elk daily. As I dearly loved to 
hunt and always met the demands made 
upon me for meat, I had a very pleasant 
berth with the stage people. 1863 found 
mein Denver. I went into the mountains 
prospecting and afterwards worked in the 


regular stage station and I wrangled stock 
and worked on the road until the spring 
of 1864, when the Indians rounded the 
outfit up and I was glad to get back to 
Denver again. The Indians killed a good 
many of the ranchmen that year. One 
day I bought a wagon and yoke of cattle 
and went to hauling lumber into Denver 
from Weber’s Sawmill on Running Creek, 
thirty miles from town. I teamed a few 











‘* Our tepee stood in 
Amateur Photo by Dr. A. J. Woopcock, Byron, Lllinois. 


mines. Meeting an old Kansas neighbor 
by the name of Bovey, we returned to 
Denver and built a light skiff and started 
down the South Platte River. The water 
dropped on us and we dragged the boat 
overland (as it were) to Julesburg. We 
subsisted on antelope on the way down. 
I sold out to Bovey and started for Den- 
ver. On my way back I stopped in the 
Sand Hills on the old toll road with a 
man by the name of Bruce. This was a 


a secluded nook.’’ 


months and then went. into the South 
Park with two yoke of cattle, freighting. 
I met Captain Runnels and his outfit of 
Texas Guerrilllas. They robbed the stage 
and when I came along held me up and 
wanted to know what I was loaded with, 
to which I replied: ‘Coffee, sugar, flour 
and dried fruit for William Pease of Fair- 
play.’ What a long breath I drew as they 
rode away, and such a handsome appear- 
ing set of men from a rear view I have 
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not seen from that day to this. After 
discharging my freight, I took a contract 
to haul logs from the foothills under 
Mount Lincoln down to a sawmill near 
Montgomery, for a man by the name of 
Ben Hawley. In October I returned to 
Denver and wintered near the sawmill on 
Shuelker’s Gulch. I stayed here and 
chopped and hauled wood into Denver 
during the fall and winter of 1865-66. 
In July I hauled a load of freight through 
the mountains, and on the 3rd, 4th and 
5th of July shovelled snow to get over 
the divide on the Breckenridge side of the 
main Summit Pass. Continuing on to 
Pueblo, I loaded with corn for Denver. 
I then struck or rather made my first 
Government contract—corn from Denver 
to Fort Sanders. I returned to Denver 
that fall and went over and wintered on 
the Arkansaw at Pueblo, where I freighted 
corn most of the winter from Craig’s 
Ranch—one of the old Mexican grants 
—into Pueblo. 

“In the spring of 1867 I loaded with 
corn for Denver and then went to North 
Platte City—at that time the terminus of 
the Union Pacific Railroad—and made 
the return trip loaded with corn. I made 
several similar trips and then freighted 
goods for the United States Government 
from Julesburg north to Fort Fetterman, 
which was being built by Major Dye with 
troops of the Fourth and Eighteenth In- 
fantry on the east bank of La Prelle Creek 
where it empties into the North Platte 
River, on the south side of the latter 
stream. It was a military supply depot 
where the south fork of the Montana 
Road left the Platte River to strike the 
original Bozeman Trail above. Fort 
Fetterman was named in honor of a vet- 
eran soldier, Colonel Fetterman, who 
with 82 soldiers was attacked by 2,000 
Sioux, Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians, 
under the war chiefs Red Leaf and Iron 
Hand, in the wooded gulches of the foot- 
hills of the Big Horn Mountains just west 
of old Fort Phil Kearney, and massacred 
to a man on the 21st of December, 1866 
—not a soul escaping to tell the harrow- 
ing tale. Our wagon train was made up 


of quite a number of first-class bull out- 
fits and was escorted by a strong detail 
of soldiers. In common with the other 
bull-whackers, I unyoked my cattle at 
Fort Fetterman on August 1, 1867. I 
remained at the post, freighting for the 
Government, for over two months, and 
then pulled out for the Union Pacific 
Railroad and wintered 14 miles north- 
west of Cheyenne City at Cheyenne Pass. 
I freighted for the railroad between Chey- 
enne and Laramie Cities until late in the 
season. I then returned to the Laramie 
Plains and at Green River wrestled with 
the mountain fever. After convalescing 
I continued on to Elk Mountain, where 
I sold out my freighter’s outfit—which 
consisted of ten wagons, seven yoke of 
good cattle to each wagon, or 140 head 
of bulls all told. 

“I here ran up against two of my old 
pals, Tom Simpson and Lum Williams, 
and we made a contract to furnish a car- 
load of meat. Our contractor got weak 
in the knees and we shipped the balance 
ourselves. We killed 40 elk, 20 odd 
antelope and a few black-tailed deer. 
Lum quit and Tom and I crossed the 
Black Hills Range over onto Sabele 
Creek and wintered there—trapping 
beaver, hunting and dressing the hides 
of elk, deer, antelope, mountain sheep and 
bear. In the spring of 1869 we went into 
Cheyenne and sold out our load of furs 
and jerked meat. From here I went to 
Laramie City and bought a livery stable 
from one Charles Wright. I ran the 
livery business that summer, during which 
time I managed to get in a month hunt- 
ing and prospecting in North Park. I 
had four other old timers with me. 
Another outfit of nine who were out at 
the same time were killed to a man in the 
Park. At that time no white man lived 
or could live in that part of the country. 
We came out of the Park by the way of 
the Douglass Creek Mines and returned 
to Laramie City, where I sold the livery 
business out, taking horses and mules 
for pay. I then pulled out for Colorado 


and settled on East Bijou Creek. That 
fall I succeeded in trading my horses and 
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mules for stock cattle to Van Buskirk 
and Wilson, who had settled on the creek 
at the same time. 

Indian troubles were of incessant oc- 
currence. In the following spring (1870) 
forty Cheyenne Indians ran in on us. 
They killed Johnathan Tallman; shot 
three arrows inte John Riley, and wound- 
ed Jim Bludsoe (who afterwards died of 
his wounds). We went down to Dave 
Wyatt’s place. Dave was a railroad con- 
tractor. We got 14 men at his place and 
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turned to our ranches. In 18721 settled 
up my business affairs on Bijou, gathered 
up my cattle and pulled out for Wyoming 
again. I drew a bee line for my old hunt- 
ing grounds on Sabele, where I put upa 
ranch house, barns and corrals. I was 
married on the old ranch in 1875 to Susan 
Bisonette, by whom I had three children; 
first two little boys who died and I have 
Flora yet. 

“The Fourth of July, 1876, found me 
in the Valley of the Sabele on my way to 
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Amateur Photo by Dr. A. J. Woopcock, Byron, Illinois. 





went down to the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road, from which we followed the Indians 
down to near Cedar Point. About sun- 
down a bunch of Indians went down to 
the creek near the point. We waited un- 
til the moon rose—about 2 o’clock in the 
morning—and then surrounded the tim- 
ber where the Indians were, but they 
escaped us by slipping along in the dark 
shadows of the cajion of the creek. When 
we closed in on them, one horse was all 
we rounded up. We crowded the red 
devils until they scattered and then re- 


a round-up. I was crossing between two 
mountains in a lonely, dark cafion. It 
rained, and after the shower I was lop- 
ing along as careless as you please, when 
I thought I saw a bear track in the trail. 
A closer inspection showed it to be the 
moccasin track of an Indian whom I well 
knew was cached in some rocks just 
ahead and waiting to shoot me in the back 
as I passed. It was four miles to meet 
the round-up; so, instead of turning back, 
I made a slight detour and kept on to 
post the boys, whom the reds were no 
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doubt waiting and watching for a favor- 
able opportunity todo up. That night I 
told the boys to post a horse guard but 
was laughed at for my pains, so I showed 
them the Indian sign at a place called 
Squaw Mountain. They heap savvyed* 
the game that was being played on them 
then. That night we returned to our 
ranches and rounded up all the horses in 
the valley into one band and watched 
them mighty close, I can tell you. Next 
morning we got all the men together that 
we could and went over to some springs 
which the Indians always visited when in 
that part of the country, to look for sign. 
We cut their trail there. The reds knew 
that they were being watched and pulled 
out about daylight. Six of us followed 
them about fifteen miles to the old Sabele 
Ranch where I used to live. All of the 
machinery and other ranch property was 
destroyed and the ranch house broken 
open and plundered. We continued upon 
the trail and when we had gone eight 
miles I told the boys that we were pretty 
close to them, as they were certain to 
stop for their breakfast in that immediate 
vicinity. We followed on and found the 
Indians in camp in a cafion. They had 
killed three cows and were roasting and 
eating, with their horses scattered about 
feeding. We had the proverbial fool 
along and he rode up on the high ground 
—thus alarming the Indians. I said: 
‘Boys, we are discovered. Charge 
them!!’ We rode directly into their 
camp—the Indians taking to the brush 
and shooting at us from cover. No one 
was hurt on either side, so little danger 
is there in a stampeded Indian; but say, 
Doc, you look out for a wounded one ! 
We fell back a mile and dismounted. 
Myself and another companion re- 
mounted and rounded up a part of the 
Indian horses and drove them to where 
the others of our party were. My part- 
ner was not satisfied with this but wanted 
to go back and catch a fine Indian horse 
that he had spotted; so we went back, 
but, while trying it on, his own horse was 
shot by the Indians, leaving him afoot. 


* To understand in the widest possible sense. 
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Dismounting, I stood off the eight In- 
dians that were pressing us until we came 
up to the balance of our party, when we 
made our final stand about 10 o’clock in 
the morning. My horse was killed here. 
I had hardly left my saddle when the en- 
tire cantle was shot away. We skirmished 
with them all day until the sun was about 
an hour high. They then charged up 
within 30 feet of us and killed one of our 
men. Many balls winded me and threw 
the dirt over me. I saw one Indian pull 
his freight for the Happy Hunting 
Grounds at the crack of my old Sharp’s 
rifle. I counted coup* on him and took 
his scalp and war bonnet. We wounded 
a number of the. Indians but we were 
poorly armed and they outnumbered us 
six toone. I had shot away 150 rounds 
of Sharp’s 40-90 ammunition and had 
made many an Indian move with more 
haste than dignity. We now braced our- 
selves for the supreme effort, which we 
well knew was sure to come. During this 
last charge we got several of them. For 
a short space of time they had me under 
a cross-fire. I was lying on my face at 
the time, working my single-shot Sharp’s 
rifle, while one Indian jumped at me 
within 30 feet—working a Winchester 
with great energy and earnestness as he 
did so. Ball after ball passed within an 
inch of my face. That Indian will never 
bother another white man. At sundown 
we scattered and the Indians pulled their 
freight. We went back to the ranch 
minus two horses. The Indians recov- 
ered all of theirs. There was a baker's 
dozen more good Indians, but we had 
lost poor Bill. 

“At one time Charles Harper and I 
went hunting out near Laramie Peak on 
a tributary of the Laramie River. We 
had a four-horse wagon and a pack out- 
fit. We camped near a big rock. Charles 
asked me why I camped there. I replied 
that 1 was leary} of the horses and was 
afraid the Indians would attack us and 
run them off. The circle of rocks near 





* To strike the dead body of an enemy with a weapon 
or “coup stick.” 


+ To be afraid of anything. 
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which we camped, formed a natural 
breastwork. About October 10, 1876, 
in the evening after supper, I took my 
rifle and went up on the hill to look around. 
On my return I told my partner that the 
horses must be picketted and watched. 
I had seen what he had taken for a 
bunch of cattle in the distance coming in 
to drink. I was satisfied in my own 
mind that they were ponies, and that each 
one cf them had an Indian reclining at 
full length on the back and side of the 
little horse. No disturbance of any kind 
occurred that night. In the morning at 





dling close up to him. He then kept a 
sharp watch on the nearest cover—a 
bluff within 100 yards of camp. All at 
once the dog jumped up and at the same 
time 20 Indians showed themselves upon 
the bluff and ran towards him. He made 
for the circular rock breastwork; made 
it and returned the Indians’ fire. Five 
minutes sufficed to loot the camp and 
run off the horses. Being far away at 
the time, the wind drowned out the 
noise of the firing. About 11 o’clock, I 
started for camp and soon the smoke of 
the burning wagon apprized me that my 











THE LUMAN PACK. 
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break of day we had breakfast. Harper 
said: ‘John, I feel rheumatic, and do 
not believe that I will go out to-day.’ I 
told him to look out for Indians. He 
laughingly remarked that he could whip 
all of them that would come there that 
day. Calling my dog,I took to the 
timber and began raising my elevation 
on the mountain side. A heavy wind 
sprang up and after I had skirted the 
timber for some distance I turned back 
in the direction of camp, the dog having 
long preceded me. Charles told me 
afterwards that when the dog came in 
that he acted queer—whining and cud- 


Indian instinct had stood me in good 
stead. When I reached camp everything 
was gone and the outfit was demoralized. 
No Indians or partner was in sight and 
I thought that Harper was done for. I 
remained in the camp one hour and then 
pulled out for the old ranch on the Lara- 
mie River. Really it was one of my old 
hunting camps, but was well built and 
equal to most of the ranches in that coun- 
try at that time. I reached the home 
campat 100’clock at night and Harper got 
in all right at three in the morning plumb 
locoed * and strictly on the stampede. 


si Completely unbalanced mentally for the time 
ng. 
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“TI held the fort and did well on Sabele 
until 1877, when I moved on with my 
flocks into Idaho and Montana, in the 
Bitter Root Valley. I now made a 
business of buying cattle and driving 
them over the old trail, which I followed 
for four years in Idaho and Wyoming. 
In 1877 my brother Ab and I were in 
the Bitter Root Valley with our herds. 
One morning we had a great scare. We 
met chiefs Joseph, White Bird and Look- 
ing Glass and their Nez Percé outfit, fly- 
ing from the troopers of Gen. O, O. How- 
ard. As they came up, they fired a vol- 
ley above our heads. How relieved we 
were, as that meant good-will towards us 
and the other settlers of the valley. People 
in the line of Joseph’s march were not 
molested until some time afterwards. In 
1880 I wintered my stock in the Wind 
River Valley, where there is an abundance 
of salt weed. In 1881 I crossed the Owl 
Creek Range into the Basin of the Big 
Horn and wintered at the Hot Springs 
on the Big Horn River. In the spring 
of 1882 I moved north-east across the 
basin to the foot of the Big Horn Mount- 
ains and drove my stake at the mouth of 
the Paint Rock Cajion. That little old 
log building that I use for a hen house, 
Doc, was the original ranch house. There 
are 640 acres in the ranch, most of which 
is under ditch. At one time John Tinnin 
and I had twelve thousand five-hundred 
head of cattle ranging from the mouth 
of Nowood and along the Big Horn and 
over to the Wind River Valley. I was 
up on the shoulder of the Paint Rock 
Mountain the other day and saw the 
Moccasins; they are the boys to rustle 
their feed the year round.” 

[“The Moccasins” are the Luman 
horse herd, some 800 in number. They 
are so called by reason of the Luman 
brand, which is an Indian moccasin 
burned into the left thigh. This pecu- 
liar brand gave rise to Luman’s name 
“Moccasin John,” by which he is known 
all over the Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska and Dakotah ranges. ] 

“Not many years ago I camped on 
the Muddy Fork of the Paint Rock, three 
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miles above the mountain cabin below 
Camp Luman (our tepee). My party 
consisted of George Monkers and his 
son Roy of Buffalo, Wyoming, Jim 
Hawkins, a man by the name of York 
and myself. Old man Monkers is an all- 
around Western man of wide experience. 
He was born in Missouri and at the early 
age of eleven years acted as an interpreter 
of the Kaw tongue. He has been in 
many an Indian scrimmage, has had 
large experience as a railroad contractor, 
and is the right kind of a man to tie to 
under any circumstances. We were out 
after bear. Roy made me think of a 
well-bred hound pup on his first trail 
after dangerous game. None know 
better than yourself, Doc, that blood will 
tell in man or beast. Mr. York was 
either rash or did not understand bear. 
I only had three dogs with me. Old 
Rover, the sire of my present pack, Judge 
Yellow Head, one of his get—Down, 
Judge! Lie down, sir. You know that 
the old man is talking bear, don’t you— 
and old Spot. Well, what is it, Spotty? 
Cold are you? well, come here and lie 
down on this Navajo blanket and get 
warm. There, that’s the stuff. You 
saved the old man’s life once, didn’t you, 
Spotty? Ah, that you did, and as long 
as he’s got a hoof on the range he'll 
take care of his dogs, Flora and the old 
woman who is so good to us all. The 
dogs struck a bear trail at 1 o’clock in 
the afternoon and trailed it up until the 
sun was an hour high and then holed 
him up in a cave upon a more than or- 
dinarily steep mountain side. There was 
a scattering growth of trees around the 
mouth of the cave. Old Rover and Spot 
bayed fiercely at the entrance to the hole. 
Contrary to my advice, Roy and Mr. 
York rushed right up tothe mouth of 
the cave where the dogs were making 
their bay. I knew the bear to be a mon- 
ster sow silver-tip; that four hours of 
hot trailing by the dogs had made her 
beside herself with fury; and that unless 
I made a death shot on the brute when 
she first appeared or got those boys away 
from there, a horrible death or fearful 
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mangling was in store for some of us. I 
told the boys for God’s sake to stand 
back from that wall rock! They heeded 
not my angry mandate; so, bracing my- 
self where I stood, I levelled the old 
Sharp’s rifle on the hole just as the bear 
came charging out. The five rifles 
crashed, and the bear, though shot to 
death, made out to rush up to Mr. York 
and strike one blow before her mighty 
arm had lost its power forever. She 
struck the seat of his pants and her claws 
cut and tore out that useful piece of fur- 
niture, while the force of the blow hurled 


life deserted me in the mountains, nor 
stopped until the jagged rocks of the 
Paint Rock Mountain were all behind 
him. He could stand his chewed-up 
neck and feet but he drew the line at 
bullets. It gave my wife a great turn as 
she well knew that an accident had hap- 
pened far away in the mountains. She 
put the dogs away in their kennel and 
washed and bathed old Spot’s wounds. 
She told me afterwards that he cowered 
in the farther corner of the kennel and 
cried all night, and in the morning in- 
sisted on coming into the house and 




















‘* That little old log building, Doc, was the original ranch house.”’ 


Amateur Photo by Dr. A. J. Woopcock, Byron, Illinois. 


him far down the side of the mountain. 
Unhurt from fall or blow he scrambled 
to his feet and proceeded to drop his ele- 
vation. Seeing that the bear was done 
for, | begged the boys to stop shooting ; 
but, crazed with excitement, they turned 
loose another volley—one ball killing 
old Rover dead in his tracks. Old Spot 


turned and looked at my companions 
and began to shiver as though in an ague 
fit. Then, lifting his muzzle high in the 
air, he gave one long, mournful howl and 
accompanied by Roller (the dog that you 
call Judge Yellow Head), then but a 
puppy, for the first and only time in his 


taking his quarters up under my bed. 
We drew, skinned and quartered the bear 
and then, while the boys packed it to 
camp, I picked old Rover up in my arms 
and bore him toa grave on the bleak 
mountain side and covered him over with 
my hands.’’’ 

[He was only a dog, the peer of his 
kind, but John Luman loved him. Even 
as late as the date of my visit John 
mourned the loss of this hound and his 
place has never been filled. | 

“Well, Doc, I will tell you one more 
bear fight and then we must crawl into 
the old tarpaulin. The cattle will all 
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drift down to the bars across the mouth 
of the basin to-night and we have a hard 
day’s work cut out for us in punching 
them back again. One morning I got 
up early to go for the saddle horses to 
have a bear chase. The dogs accompa- 
nied me and before I found the horses 
they rounded a bear up. I cut back to 
the house and got my gun and followed 
the chase on foot. I made good time 
but failed to get a shot when the first 
bay was made. If I had had old Frank 
(his saddle horse) J would have got the 
shot all right. The next pull was six 
miles and the dogs ran him into a hole 
under the rim rock. I was fooling around 
on the rimrock, peering over the edge 
into the cave and working all kinds of 
schemes to get the bear to come out. I 
could just make out his head, but so in- 
distinct that I did not like to shoot. I 
made a move a shade closer to the brink, 
in order to see better, and slipped off from 
the wall rock directly down upon a low 
ledge in front of the entrance of the cave 
and within four feet of it. The old bear 
made a rush out after me. He knocked 
the gun out of my hands the first pass 
he made, and then caught me by the hip 
and jerked me down off the rock on his 
back. I put my arm around his neck 
and fell under him, he standing on my 
breast. Old Spot would not stand that 
—would you, Spotty?—and sailed into 
him, followed by the rest of the pack. 
’Twas a death hug, and the bear left me 
and turned on the dogs. When I got 
on my feet and got hold of my gun, the 
bear had got into the brush and away. 
I could see my feet but could not feel 
the ground under them. Slowly and 
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painfully I picked my way down the 
Paint Rock Cajion to the ranch and it 
was many a long day before that angry, 
poisoned wound healed up. Just think 
of it, Pardner. I had then killed over 
eighty bear and never got a scratch. Ot 
course I never took any chances with 
them and did not intend to when I got 
hurt with this one. Accidents are un- 
avoidable at times and the deer that goes 
onto the alfalfa field too often is bound 
to meet the rancher at last. Well, Doc, 
you’re the only man outside of my family 
that ever heard me refer to my past life 
in any way, and how you come to get 
me started I don’t understand myself. 
Come! Roll off of that tarpaulin and 
shake it up, while I bank the fire for the 
night. We'll get snow down the back 
of our necks in the morning.” At last 
we were securely tucked up in the old 
tarpaulin and the dogs took up their 
quarters on the foot and sides of the bed. 
It was a terrible night. The Storm De- 
mons of the Big Horns held full sway in 
the narrow mountain valley and threat- 
ened to destroy our well-built tepee and 
bury us, dogs and all, beneath the wildly 
drifting snow. The sleep we wooed was 
long in coming. The old man turned 
restlessly at times and I heard him mut- 
ter something about the cattle and old 
Rover.* The five living stoves about us 
at last converted the old tarpaulin into 
one of the most comfortable places in the 
Big Horn Mountains, and the tired dogs 
and men snored long and loudly. 


 * The dead hound. This dog was produced by breed- 
ing a crack English hound to some fine types of the 
native Missouri stock. 
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By the point of the rocks at the foot of the mountain, 
Foaming over a boulder moss-covered and grey, 
Is bubbling and gushing a crystalline fountain 
Where the red deer are browsing the long summer day. 
Are daintily browsing, are warily browsing, 
Above the deep pool where the trout are carousing, 
And the slide of the otter is moist with the spray. 


Nessmuk in “ Forest Runes.” 
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JOTTINGS. 


By EMIL HENDRICH. 


HILE 
travel- 

ling through 
the south-east- 
ern part of 
Texas I was 
very much im- 
pressed by the 
boundless ex- 
panse of sparse- 
ly settled and 
unsettled territory in this part of the 
State; yet when I cast my optic on a 
map of Texas I found that this part of 
the State through which I had passed 
was the most settled part of the State. 
This gave me a definite idea of the op- 
portunities this State offers to a sports- 
man. Where fences, houses and markets 
are so far apart, the wild-fowl has not yet 
been educated to the decoy, dog, or arti- 
ficial call. This, combined with the fact 
that the natural scenery has not yet been 
obliterated by telegraph poles and factory 
smoke, gave me a feeling of great satis- 
faction. I stopped a few days at Houston, 
but my involuntary desire to have “a 
water scene” in my landscape gradually 
drew me tothe coast. After a fifty-mile 
ride I reached the Island City—which is 
Galveston. Galveston is entirely sur- 
rounded by water or, I should say, fish. 
Galveston is also known as the City of 
Oleanders, on account of the red and 
white oleanders which line both sides of 
the residence streets in place of shade 
trees. On the south-east side there is a 
beautiful beach, which affords fine surf 
bathing to the thousands of excursionists 
who come here every summer. This 
season the crowd is rather smaller than 
usual, owing to the fear of bombardment 
by the Spanish “phantom fleet.” Noth- 
ing could be more ridiculous than this 
fear of bombardment. The average Texas 
“captain” has such a capacity for swal- 
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lowing “high balls” that three or four of 
them could swallow all the “high balls” 
the Spanish navy could shoot in. The 
Portugese man-of-war is dreaded here 
much more than the Spanish variety. 
The Portugese man-of-war is a kind of 
jelly fish, with an egg-shaped body of 
iridescent colors, to which are attached a 
lot of thread-like feelers. When he at- 
tacks a bather with these feelers, it gives 
him a painful, burning sting, and causes 
the bather to make a foot race for shore 
and rub the stung place with tobacco 
juice or ammonia, to relieve the pain. On 
the north side of the town are the wharves 
and jetties. These jetties not only furnish 
a deep-water channel to the town, but 
have also created a good fishing grounds. 
Schools of small fish, shrimp and crabs 
are ever moving back and forth in the 
jetties, according as the tide is in or out. 
In consequence of this all kinds of fish 
come here to feed. Fishermen by the 
dozen can be seen on the jetties at any 
time. At this season of the year Spanish 
mackerel and red-fish make up most of 
the catches, but strings of croaker, speck- 
led trout and sand trout are also taken. 
There are some snapper banks out at 
distances of from forty to eighty miles 
from here, where large quantities of red 
snapper are caught for the market. On 
account of the remoteness of these snap- 
per banks they are not fished by the ordi- 
nary fisherman. The market fishermen 
catch the red snapper on hooks, and not 
in nets as is generally supposed. They 
are not very game and are handled with 
hand lines. They usually go in schools 
and sometimes, when one or two are 
hooked and drawn to the surface, the 
whole school follows these in cone-like 
procession. This red cone of fish in the 
clear, green water makes one of the most 
beautiful sights a person can see. The 
largest good fish caught here is the jew 
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fish. He is shaped like the black bass of 
the fresh water but is much larger. I 
have seen one that weighed 250 pounds 
and am told that they have been caught 
weighing over a thousand pounds. Con- 
sidering the name of the fish, the reader 
will probably jew me down some on this 
figure. His color indicates that he was 
not around when color stripes and dots 
were dispensed to the other fishes, since 
he is of a dirty grey color. Being shaped 
like a bass and bearing the name he does, 
it is but natural to expect that he would 
give you a “bargain” when you hook 
him. On the contrary, he is not game. 
I have seen a hundred pound jew fish 
landed with a bass line. 

Texas is a peculiar State. It differs 
from the other Southern States, in that 
the manners and customs of its people 
are nearer the ’98 pattern. In some of 
the other Southern States some customs 
that were in vogue during the Silurian 
Age are still practiced. The Silurian 
Age, by the way, was the age of fishes 
with large scales. Texas may be said to 
be in the New Silurian Age or Age of 
Tarpon now. 

Texas is a State without a metropolis. 
It has a number of cities whose popula- 
tion hovers round the fifty thousand mark. 
Each claims to be the largest town in the 
State. The population of these towns is 
so nearly alike that when an excursion 
leaves, say, Dallas, via Waco and Hous- 
ton, for Galveston, each city enjoys the 
distinction of being the largest in the 
State while the excursion stops there. 
Flags are raised and the newspapers get 
out Extras on the occasion; while the 
town from which the excursion started 
hangs out their flags at half-mast until 
their citizens return. 

The climate around Galveston is con- 
sidered very “healthy”—only one man 
having been hung here in the last twenty 
years. This also goes to show that the 
game laws are respected in regard to 
street, alley and crap shooting. By virtue 
of its large coast area this State affords 
a wintering place for wild-fowl that is 
second to no other State, save probably 
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Florida. The feeding grounds are such 
as to accommodate all kinds of water- 
fowl. Despite the abundance of game 
here, this is not a good field for the pot- 
hunter: first, because the good shooting 
grounds are too far away from accessible 
shipping points; and, secondly, because 
there is no good market this side of Chi- 
cago for the game—the local markets 
amounting to little. The only wild-fowl 
that is potted here for market are the 
canvasbacks. They bring from four to 
six dollars a pair in New York and thus 
the shippers here can afford to pay ex- 
press and pack them in ice. The birds 
are not drawn but are packed just as they 
are in barrels with ice. There is a lake 
near Galveston called Lake Surprise 
which is the feeding grounds for the can- 
vasbacks. Unfortunately for the sports- 
men, this lake is controlled by a wealthy 
banker here who carries on pot-hunting 
ona large scale. He is said to clear from 
four to five thousand dollars annually on 
his output of ducks. The sportsmen here 
are gratified to know that the aforesaid 
banker owns this lake; for here, as in 
other States, the wealthy classes always 
need all they can get. The game laws 
are also modified so as not to impair the 
progress of these poor rich men. The 
sportsmen who have not the means or 
influence to control a lake content them- 
selves with mallard, teal and redhead and 
an occasional canvasback which strays 
from the regular feeding grounds. These 
varieties are so numerous that the aver- 
age sportsman is dissatisfied if he does 
not kill from forty to sixty ducks in a 
day’s hunt. A great many hunters here 
prefer snipe and plover shooting to duck 
shooting: on these birds they always 
strive to reach the 100 mark in a day’s 
shooting. The shooting begins about 
the middle of October and lasts until the 
first of April. Plover are hunted from a 
wagon: the hunters drive within forty or 
fifty yards of a flock and then distribute 
several loads of No. 9’s among them. 
Then they drive up to the dead birds and 
pick them up (without getting out of the 
wagon) by means of a fish-hook tied to 
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acane pole. Geese are not shot much 
here: the idea that geese are not fit to 
eat prevails here. This makes the geese 
laugh when they are passed by by the 
sportsmen who are in quest of ducks. 
When these thousands of ducks and 
geese raise from the water in the morn- 
ing they make a noise like an approach- 
ing storm. There are also some curlew 
here. Prairie-chickens are plentiful along 
a new road recently built between Gal- 
veston and Beaumont, Texas; but where 
the country is settled they are very 
scarce. The quail shooting in the Bra- 
zos River Valley is unsurpassed. Hunt- 
ers who like to shoot over a dog usually 
seek the Brazos Valley and camp there 
for a week or two. Big game is so 
scarce in these parts that I had to hunt 
up some “old inhabitant” to get any in- 
formation on the subject. His story was 
always: “Twenty years ago I saw,” etc. 

The yachting facilities around here are 
excellent. Until within a year ago a 
number of yacht clubs thrived and con- 
ducted races here; but when the siege of 
hard times reached here the edge was 
taken off the interest in this royal sport; 
consequently, the yacht clubs disbanded. 

One of the sights here is the landing 
where all the truck-gardeners’ boats and 
fishing crafts land. Their marketing is 
done right from their boats. These 
working boats have several regattas every 
summer. Hard times do not keep them 
out of commission. Their regattas are 
always well patronized and their races 
exciting, as they always have from fifty 
to a hundred starters. 

Texas has awakened to the necessity 


of protecting her game supply. The last 
legislature passed a law prohibiting the 
shipping of game out of the State or from 
one county to another. This law, how- 
ever, does not apply to geese and ducks. 
I cannot understand why so many States 
who are like Texas in this respect are so 
slow to extend a little protection to 
ducks and geese. They are undoubtedly 
the finest game birds we have and are 
decreasing faster than any other wild- 
fowl. On account of their migratory 
habits each one seems to think that they 
belong to some one else and seems to 
think it is the business of some other 
State to protect them: when, in reality, 
they have a common interest in them. 
This climate does not seem to be very 
healthy for hunting dogs: their common 
ailment seems to be the mange. The 
winters are very mild here. I am told 
that there have been but two snows here 
in the last twenty years. One of the 
chief objections I have to the Southern 
States is the abundance of mosquitoes 
and bugs that thrive here. They are not 
migratory but stay here all winter. Gal- 
veston has more mosquitoes and cock- 
roaches to the square inch than a North- 
ern town has to the square yard. As 
soon as the sun goes down the cock- 
roaches begin to promenade the streets, 
side-walks and gutters. When the elec- 
tric lights are lit their backs shine so that 
some of the gutters look as if they hada 
silver lining. The roaches are so strong 
and healthy that I will predict that some 
day the sportsmen will shoot them from 
traps like pigeons, as they are good flyers. 
Galveston, Texas. 
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SOME OF OUR RIVER DUCKS. 
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HE American duck family contains 
forty-one species and sub-species. 
In this number are included the three 
mergansers or sheldrakes, which are fish- 
eating ducks—easily distinguished by 
their narrow, spike-like bills. As the 
nature of their food renders these birds 
unfit for the table, they may be eliminated 
from our list of game; but I may say, in 
passing, that they are handsome birds, 
swift flyers and come fairly well to decoys. 
I have had some sport with them, and 
have, on occasion, par-boiled and eaten 
them. 

The remaining ducks have been divided 
by the ornithologists into two sub-families: 
the pond or river ducks (Axatine) and 
the bay or sea ducks (Fuliguline). The 
river ducks are all fine table birds. They 
are, too, taken in a sportsmanlike man- 
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SHELDRAKE. Adult Male. 








ner—over decoys or by “jumping” them 
in the wild rice. They are all excellent 
game birds. 

The river ducks feed in shallow water 
by “dabbling ” or “tipping,” as Chapman 
says; terms which will be readily under- 
stood by any one who has watched do- 
mesticated ducks feeding. The bay and 
sea ducks, on the contrary, are divers and 
may descend to the bottom in water more 
than 150 feet in depth. They are to be 
distinguished from the river ducks by the 
presence of a flap or lobe on the hind toe. 

In the issue of Sports AFIELD for Sep- 
tember, 1897, I discussed the shooting of 
the four varieties of teal and the wood 
duck. The remaining varieties of river 
ducks are the mallard, the black or dusky 
duck (three forms, much alike), the gad- 
wall, the widgeon and the European 
widgeon (an occas- 
ional visitant), the 
shoveller and the 
pin-tailed duck— 
14 in all. It has 
been my good for- 
tune to shoot every 
one of these fine 
birds—excepting 
only the European 
varieties of the teal 
and widgeon; and 
these are so much 
like our own that I 
am free to confess 
I would not know 
them apart and 
may have killed 
them with the oth- 
ers. Alloftheriver 
ducks are migra- 
tory. The wood 
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duck and dusky duck nest in the Central 
States; the others in the North. The 
mallard is one of the largest and best of 
the river ducks and more abundant than 
any of the others, excepting the teals. 

It is unnecessary to describe the mal- 
lard. His bright green head, his white 
collar and purplish-chestnut breast, are 
well known to sportsmen. At a glance, 
says Dr. Lewis, it will be seen that the 
wild drake is the original stock from 
which is sprung the puddle duck of our 
barnyards, as they differ but little in 
plumage and general form. The wild 
bird, however, is a 
much more noble- 
looking fowl than 
those of the same 
race that have been 
enslaved by man. 
The female is of 
less handsome 
plumage, the gen- 
eral color being 
brown or brownish 
yellow. The geo- 
graphical distribu- 
tion of the mallard 
is given in the 
check list as the 
northern parts of 
the northern hem- 
isphere: in Amer- 
ica south to Pana- 


Mallards come well to the decoys. It 
is important to be out before daybreak; 
and, selecting a place on stream or pond 
which is known to be frequented by the 
ducks, the decoys are set out and the 
gunner stations himself in the blind and 
at daylight the shooting begins. It is, 
too, most important that the clothes and 
hat be inconspicuous: a yellowish-grey 
or dead-grass color is the thing. All 
wild ducks are wary birds and the gun- 
ner with a big black hat must not expect 
to see much of them. As the birds ap- 
proach, the sportsman should remain ab- 








ma and Cuba, 
breeding south- 
ward to the South- 
ern United States; less common in the East. 

I began shooting mallards on the Mi- 
ami Rivers and adjacent corn-fields when 
quite a small boy. A school-mate was 
my companion in arms, or rather in arm 
—for we had but one gun between us— 
and we used to take turns in shooting. 
A “miss and out” was the rule, and it is 
needless to say that the gun changed 
hands rapidly. I have since taken many 
mallards on the rivers and ponds of the 
Central and Western States and enjoy 
this shooting, as I do all duck shooting, 
but not so much as the pursuit of birds 
which lie to the dog. 
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WOOD DUCK. Adult Male. 


solutely motionless until they are well 
within range and then shoot his two bar- 
rels quickly. At the report of the gun 
the mallards climb rapidly and this should 
be borne in mind and the second shot 
fired well above the second bird. The 
gun should be held far ahead of the pass- 
ing birds—from three to ten or twelve 
feet, according to the estimated speed of 
the bird and the distance from the gun. 
Practice alone will make a good duck 
shot, and it is safe to say that ten shots 
fall behind where one is sent ahead of a 
passing duck. A careful shot at a duck 
flying many feet ahead of his mate (which 
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mate fell dead) taught me more than I 
ever learned from books or by parole. 

A good retriever is all important in 
mallard shooting, as in all duck shooting. 
I have shot over some excellent dogs 
which remained absolutely motionless 
until the shot was fired and then were 
quick to recover the dead and wounded 
birds. 

Some years ago the mallards were very 
abundant at English Lake, Indiana, and 
the adjacent wild rice marshes. I shot 
there several seasons and made some fine 
bags. On one occasion, the first day after 
my arrival, Colonel Harris brought in 
over fifty mallards and the second day 
killed as many more. My own score was 
not so good (or bad, I should say now, 
for I no longer believe in large bags), for 
the reason, no doubt, that I have not the 
patience to make a good duck hunter; 
but I had no trouble in killing a dozen 
or two birds, although cruising about 
most of the time through the wild rice. 

The black duck (or dusky duck, as it 
is often called) much resembles the female 
of the mallard. The prevailing colors 
are brown and the edges of the feathers 
are shaded with dusky. The wing patch 
is violet. The feet are orange, with dark 
webs. I have shot the black duck on 
salt water and more often on the lakes 
and rivers of the interior. They are fine 
table birds and command good prices in 
the market. Like the other ducks, they 
are becoming fewer in number and I fear 
they will before long be exterminated. 

I am much opposed to the shooting of 
ducks in the spring; but this is still law- 
ful in many of the States. Ohio has at- 
tempted to protect the ducks by pro- 
hibiting the shooting of them on the first 
three days of each week during the entire 
open season. The law is now, I believe, 
as are most of our game laws, more ob- 
served than formerly. 

The dusky duck is more often seen on 
salt water than the mallard, which it re- 
sembles in its habits—being fond of 
swampy marshes, rice fields and the shady 
margins of our rivers. 

I had some excellent shooting at these 
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dusky ducks, one evening after sunset, 
on a sand bar which shuts in the Shinne- 
cock Bay. I killed one bird when it was 
quite dark—shooting at him as he crossed 
the disk of the full moon. I shot a few 
dusky ducks with the others at Fox Lake, 
Illinois, but nowhere have I found them 
abundant. Their flight is similar to that 
of the mallards. Their flesh is equally 
good. They are fond of grain and mast. 
Audubon tells us that when they betake 
themselves to estuaries or inlets of the 
sea their flesh becomes less juicy and 
assumes a fishy flavor. The Florida duck 
is given as a distinct variety in the check 
list, and the mottled duck as a sub-spec- 
ies; but from the sportsman’s point of 
view these three birds may be regarded 
as the same. 

The Gadwall is given in the check list 
as nearly cosmopolitan and as breeding 
in North America—chiefly within the 
United States. forester devotes but six 
lines to this bird. He says of these birds 
and the shovellers that they are common 
to the West, but scarcely in sufficient 
quantities—although delicious birds—to 
be enumerated as game proper. 

Mr. John G. Smith, president of the 
Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association, who 
wrote the chapter on inland duck shoot- 
ing for Mr. Leffingwell’s book, does not 
mention the gadwall. But the gadwall 
is a fine duck, quite abundant in some 
localities, a good mark and excellent as 
food. I shot quite a number of them in 
North Dakotah. On one occasion I 
drove with the Indian Agent from Fort 
Totten to Minnewaukon and on our re- 
turn we stopped for a short time to shoot 
the ducks, which were very abundant on 
a small arm or bay of Devil’s Lake and 
in the adjacent ponds. I killed quite a 
number of gadwalls on this occasion and 
found them excellent on the table. We 
had no decoys, but I have no doubt they 
would come well to these counterfeits. 

The widgeon (or bald pate, as he is 
commonly termed in the West) is a fine 
duck as a mark and on the table. He 
is found on tide waters, associating with 
the canvasback, and is said by Audubon 
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to be the constant 
attendant of that 
duck, by the aid of 
whose labor he has 
ingenuity enough 
to contrive tomake 
a good subsist- 
ence. The wid- 
geon is extremely 
fond of the tender 
roots of that par- 
ticular species of 
aquatic plant on 
which the canvas- 
back feeds and for 
which that duck is 
in the constant 
habit of diving. 
The widgeon, who 
never dives, watch- 
es the moment of 
the canvasback’s 
rising and before he has his eyes well 
opened snatches the delicious morsel from 
his mouth and makes off. On this account 
the canvasbacks and widgeons (or, as they 
are called round the bay, bald pates) live 
in a state of perpetual contention; the 
only chance the latter have is to retreat 
and make their approaches at convenient 
opportunities. The canvasback and 
widgeon illustrate fairly the differences 
on which the ornithologists have based 
their classification of the ducks into river 
and sea ducks. 

The check list (No. 136) gives the 
widgeon as the European bird and as oc- 
curring frequently in the United States 
and the bald pate as the North American 
bird. But we sportsmen can safely bring 
these birds to bag and pot as one and the 
same. 

The shoveller is another handsome 
duck—often called the spoon-bill from 
the peculiar spoon-like shape of its bill. 
The shoveller is also sometimes called 
the broad-bill, but this name is more 
often applied to the ruddy duck. There 
can be no difficulty in identifying this 
duck, as its bill is so entirely different 
from that of all the others. It is a hand- 
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MALLARD. Adult Male. 


some duck, with head of iridescent green, 
white breast, blue shoulders and belly of 
a rich brown, reflecting purple. Its wing 
spot is green, edged with white. Its feet 
and legs are red. I have shot most of 
my shovellers on the pass with other 
ducks. On the narrow beaches between 
the ponds and Devil’s Lake, North Da- 
kotah, I have killed many of these fine 
birds and have put them in the same bag 
with mallards, teal, gadwalls and pin-tails. 

I once met an Indian squaw on the 
prairie, bending low with an immense 
pack upon her back; and, stopping her, 
I asked her about the prairie-chickens, 
and, suspecting she had birds, asked to 
see what was in her bundle. She exhibi- 
ted a great lot of ducks—mostly mallards 
and spoon-bills. She was on her way to 
the garrison to dispose of them. 

The pin-tailed duck completes the list 
of river ducks. He is often called the 
grey duck, as the back is grey, marked 
with wavy white tints. The head and 
upper parts of the neck are a dark brown; 
the under parts, white. Mr. Frank A. 
Bates, in his clever little reference list, 
“The Game Birds of North America,” 
says the females and young drakes are 
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SHOVELLER OR SPOON-BILL. Adult Male. 


somewhat smaller and lack the long tail. 
The back is brown, mottled with cream 
color, while the under parts are light 
yellow. This plumage is liable to be 
somewhat varied as they often cross 
with the mallard. The pin-tails, accord- 
ing to the same authority, are found west 
of the Alleghanies and are not at all 
common in the East, as they prefer the 
shallow ponds where the bottoms are 
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PIN-TAIL. Adult Male. 
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covered with herbage. C. J. Maynard 
tells us that there are more of these ducks 
in Florida, in the winter, than of all the 
other species put together. They seldom 
or never dive, but stand nearly on end, 
with feet in the air, while pulling the roots 
from the bottom. They are swift of wing 
and quite wary. I have only shot these 
ducks from a pass when shooting other 
ducks more abundant. I killed a few one 
morning in the course of 
a ramble on the bank of 
the Great Salt Lake of 
Dakotah. An Indian 
was shooting on some 
ponds, and kept driving 
out the ducks of all sorts, 
and I killed several pin- 
tails as they passed over- 
head. 

The reader has no 
doubt observed that my 
duck-shooting has hard- 
ly been according to rule. 
I much prefer rambling 
about in pursuit of game, 
to the quiet of the blind 
or battery. The best 
fun I have ever had with 
ducks was jumping them 
in the wild rice and 
drowned oak woods. A 
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pusher with a long pole sent the light 
boat rapidly along, and I made many a 
good shot right and left and took oc- 
casional toll from a flock passing over- 
head. I have travelled many miles in 
such a boat and have seen the sun 
rise in the golden rice and have seen it 
set behind the line of oaks, brightening 








the colors of the remaining leaves. But 
after all is told, I must say I prefer the 
whirring to the whistling wings and the 
tramp across country with dogs that 
point game. In a word,I prefer the 
Stubble to the Sedge. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AUGUST. 


I. 


Matin songs and songs at even, 
Hermit thrush and timid dove; 
Songs of never-ending gladness, 
Symphony of boundless love! 
Sighing breezes, rippling waters, 
Mellow cadence, low and sweet, 
When the lucerne fields are purple 
And all golden glints the wheat. 


II, 


Silver sheen to veil the valley 
From the sun’s fierce eye at noon; 
While all night the earth laughs lightly 
At the wee mid-summer moon! 
Fairest lilies, frailest blue-bells 
Hide the mountains’ rugged feet, 
When the lucerne fields are purple 
And all golden glints the wheat. 


San Luis Valley, Colorado. 


Ill, 


Perfect love and perfect beauty, 
Perfect grace all here combine. 
Perfect hope and trust are radiant 
With a glory all divine. 
Care forgotten, envy banished, 
Life is in itself complete, 
When the lucerne fields are purple 
And all golden glints the wheat. 


WALTER M. WOLFE. 


Rieresth sare: 
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WITH A TWENTY-TWO. 


By REV. ROBERT RITCHIE. 


N a former 
article 
I made 
mention 
of a Stev- 
ens .22 
pocket 
rifle that 
once be- 
longed to 
sme. As 
long as I 
had it in 
my pos- 
session it 
accompa- 
nied me 
on every camp-hunt after big game and on 
occasions, too numerous to mention, it 
furnished meat for many a meal when the 
.45 or the .38—g0 failed to connect with 
venison. It had a ten-inch barrel, a de- 
tachable skeleton stock; was fitted with 
a peep-sight, which I had improved on 
with the help of a jeweller, and was of 
the ‘‘tip-up” variety, side lever. Being 
of the long-necked variety of the genus 
homo, with correspondingly long arms, 
I had a way of resting the skeleton-butt 
of this diminutive weapon upon my shoul- 
der rather than in the hollow thereof, 
which enabled me to get my eye with 
both celerity and accuracy into the peep 
of the back sight. This was not stylish ; 
but neither was the typical Creedmore 
position at the thousand-yard range, but 
it was extremely effecttve—which is the 
main point, after all. One of the beauties 
of the .22 short is, that you are not handi- 
capped by either the scarcity or expen- 
siveness of ammunition. I was told the 
other day that it would cost a little matter 
of $3,000.00 for either the /owa or Jnai- 
ana to let off a couple of twelves or thir- 
teens ‘loaded for bear,” and we all know 
that a box of U. S. twenty-twos can be 





bought cheaper than ##at—much cheaper. 

From shooting much—at marks, as 
well as at fur and feathers, and never 
limiting myself as to quantity of shells 
used—lI really got so, at one period of my 
acquaintance with the Stevens ‘ pocket,”’ 
that I felt about sure of hitting anything 
I held onto, within reasonable range. 
This is talking rather large, I know; but 
I would give something handsome if I 
could only hold a ten-pound single-shot 
Winchester Express like I could that 
Stevens! There wouldn’t be as many 
deer running round in various areas of 
country, if that were possible. I am not 
talking now of running shots, mind you. 
The Stevens was not built that way. Its 
awkward little peep and barrel of ten in- 
ches was meant for stationary objects. 
Within its limits—my, how it would 
shoot! Up to thirty-five, forty or fifty 
yards, it was sure medicine on rabbits, 
pigeons, quails, squirrels and ducks ; past 
that, it began to get a little unreliable in 
a wind and a little harder to ‘‘hold on.”’ 
I wasn’t dead sure of a duck, for instance, 
at seventy-five yards, but have killed ’em 
farther and have made good targets under 
favorable conditions, still further. The 
crowning triumph of the little rifle was a 
goose at 125 paces and a turkey at 95 
steps. 

Well, naturally, I have had some sport 
with a rifle of that shooting character. It 
took me some time to “get on to”’ its 
possibilities ; but, having found them out, 
I really think I have enjoyed quite as 
much legitimate sport with this ten-inch 
tube as I ever have with either a scatter- 
gun or a full grown octagon barrel. Let 
me see if I can recall the incidents of one 
particular afternoon. It was in Wiscon- 
sin—late in September. It had been a 


specially gorgeous fall and the sugar ma- 
ples along the river bottoms were brilliant 
in color, while the more sombre oaks on 
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the ridges were full of ripe acorns. The 
hazel bushes hung their clusters of nuts 
over the cow-path; the jays, with their 
bills enpurpled with ripe wild grapes flew 
noisily out of the vines along the creek 
bank; the bark of the fox-squirrel came 
from the oak ridges above. I had picked 
up three grey squirrels along the river 
bottom—-two of which showed a drop of 
blood behind the ear, while the third had 
got it in the shoulder only (he having had 
the bad taste to make a change of position 
about the time I was looking for his eye.) 
At the shot, he had swung loose from 
the limb, hanging dead by the fore-feet 
—requiring a shake or two to bring him 
down. In my experience, a head shot 
never fails to bring ’em to grass immedi- 
ately. After a short rest I turned up the 
ridge from the river bottoms—intending 
a change of game. The big fox-squirrel 
is not found on bottom land, unless he is 
changing his locality and is passing from 
one ridge to the other. His home is in- 
variably among the oaks, higher up—at 
least it used to be so, for conditions 
change. There was another kind of game 
also to be found on the oak ridges in 72’ 
Wisconsin days. I saw the last of the 
great flights of wood pigeons in the spring 
days of my boyhood on the hill-sides of 
Wisconsin; but long after the pigeon- 
trapper had accomplished his deadly work 
of almost utter extermination, in the fall 
of the year, if the mast were heavy, we 
would have small flights of these pretty 
birds in the nut-laden woods. After feed- 
ing and in the middle of the day they 
would seek the dead limbs of the oaks 
and sun themselves, while digesting their 
acorn-filled crops. With care, they could 
be approached within fair range and were 
in better plumage and far better flesh than 
during the spring migration. This was 
true of parts of Wisconsin until fifteen 
years ago. I do not know whether they 
have faded away now or not before the 
relentless pursuit of small game which 
the cheap gun has now made possible. I 
passed, then, out of the bottom up the 
ridge and as I did so the bark of the fox- 
squirrel ceased throughout the land. 
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Cunning fellow! He knew what was up. 
Can those be fresh nut-shells under yon- 
der hickory? They look like it, but we'll 
not examine closer now, but will sit down 
right here behind this burr-oak. We will 
sit close and not move an eye-lid after we 
have swung the little gun to the front. 
It isa medium-sized hickory and the leaves 
are the color of a dentist’s gold foil. It 
is about twenty-five yards away and has 
a plentiful supply of nuts with an exten- 
sive wind-fall of ’em on the ground. Evi- 
dently, the small boy from the neighbor- 
ing village has not struck ¢Azs particular 
tree in his wanderings. But a nut-hunter 
is there, all the same. If you sit still ten 
minutes or less, you will exhaust the 
patience of the average fox-squirrel. He 
won't sit you out, if you wait, but is bound 
to give that big red tail of his a galvanic 
jerk. This one did and revealed himself ! 
He was up the main trunk, nearly at the 
top—spread flat on the bark as though 
he had been nailed there to dry, head 
downward. He was in the shadow and 
doubtless my eye had passed over him 
several times, but he must jerk that bush 
of his. It was a pretty shot: just the 
head raised from the bark! No excuse 
if you cannot come very near putting out 
one of those cunning black eyes. There is 
no tremor as the bit of gold on the front 
sight comes into line with that beady black 
eye ; that is one advantage the small game 
shooter has. There is a diminutive crack 
like a child’s whip—and the big red fel- 
low makes a wild launch into the air and 
falls stone dead—shot through from eye 
to eye. That is just as satisfactory, in its 
way, as though it had been a six-pointer 
and far less bloody—not to speak of fleas 
and wood-ticks, and about twenty-five or 
thirty pounds of entrails to be removed 
and a hundred pounds of meat to pack ! 
You simply rise up; take that squirrel in 
your hand; smoothe down his fur and 
put him in your pocket. There’s no use 
talking: I’ve killed my share of big game, 
but I have never yet stood over a pile of 
meat and a quart of blood without feeling 
more or less like a butcher! ‘Small 
deer” as well as “‘small beer” have their 
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advantages. But I had enough squirrels 
and now began to look and hope for a 
shot at pigeons. 

A few steps further, led me to the sum- 
mit of the slight ridge, covered with white 
and burr-oaks, with the yellow gleam of 
an occasional hickory. Now, walk care- 
fully along the cow-path winding in and 
out among the hazels, avoiding the dry 
leaves and brier bush. Go just as care- 
fully as though you expected to jump a 
buck out of a near-by draw—for the wild 
pigeon is a wary bird. Here comes a 
flock now—five of ’em—flying with in- 
credible swiftness, from a ridge across the 
river. They have either been disturbed 
from their perch, or else have been feed- 
ing and are returning to some favorite 
resting place. They make a half wheel 
in the air and, with flapping wings, settle 
on a dead limb, jutting out from a big 
oak about eighty yards ahead. Four of 
‘em immediately settle down upon the 
limb and draw in their heads, till they 
look like nothing more than a bunch of 
feathers; while the fifth (the chap that 
has settled upon the extreme end of the 
limb) remains alert, craning his head in 
every direction. You will have to look 
out for that fellow; he’s the sentinel ! 

The chances are good for an approach 
to within thirty-five or forty yards of the 
tree. It stands a little down from the 
summit of the ridge and a cow-path winds 
along the top of the ridge itself. You 
carefully mark that special tree, and, 
stepping stealthily back and into the 
shadow of the trees around you, proceed 
noiselessly on your way. Well, there’s 
your tree: you can tell it by the big wart 
on its side. Now, for a glimpse of the 
game. This is not immediately obtained. 
There are many branches in the way and 
many russet-colored leaves. There they 
are—every mother’s son of ’em keenly 
alive to the situation ; all on their tip-toes 
with necks stretched. You thought that 
your approach had been noiseless, but 
they are suspicious. No time now for 
fooling. You have got to pick your bird 
in a hurry or they will be off. You se- 
lect a big cock in the middle of the bunch. 
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You know him by his russet breast and 
the bright, iridescent feathers on the neck 
—reflecting green and bronze. You 
haven’t time to hold on for the head and 
it’s a little far also for that; so you take 
the butt of the wing. At the crack of 
the little rifle, four of ’em are off ata 
sixty-mile gait, but the fifth lingers an 
instant, topples on his perch—and falls. 
You have been a little off in your hold 
on him, but there was excuse enough. 
You were ina hurry. Instead of a neat 
little hole punched through his shoulders, 
the cropful of acorns is disarranged and 
the base of the neck is half severed. 

You pick up another, presently; and 
then miss a couple—getting the back 
feathers out of one. About 4 o'clock 
you emerge into a little glade, surrounded 
by a rail fence, wherein a few cattle are 
grazing. Near the middle is a group of 
dead trees, upon the limbs of which are 
a number of pigeons. As you watch 
them, several more fly up out of the sur- 
rounding grass and bushes and join their 
comrades, while others from the trees fly 
down. Whatare they doing? Watering, 
some of them, while others are feeding 
upon the elder-berries found in such spots, 
and of which they are extremely fond. 
Our sport will conclude here. We will 
have to alarm the birds now there, to get 
under those trees, but more will come, 
for it is feeding time now. There was 
abundance of cover, nor had we long to 
wait. The birds came back in little groups 
—and there were times when we longed 
for a shot-gun, since ravishing singles 
and doubles were frequently offered. But 
we did very well with the Stevens 
‘“‘pocket”’ at over-head, stationary shots, 
and by the time the shadows began to 
lengthen and the cow-bells to ring their 
homeward march, ten plump, fat pigeons 
lay in the grass by my side. Some of 
them were neatly decapitated, some were 
shot through the body—but none of them 
had gone off to die. Now, the Parson 
has had the privilege of some rare sport. 
He has crouched in the cover of a corn- 
shuck blind in an overflowed field, while 
the mallards were coming in by the thous- 
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and to his decoys. He has waded thigh- 
deep in a snipe marsh—wishing only that 
his vanishing stock of cartridges was com- 
mensurate with the shooting at hand. 
He has seen his pointer stiffen, many a 
time, on Minnesota prairies and Dakotah 
swales, behind coveys of grouse. He has 
breathlessly awaited the on-coming flocks 
of ‘“‘honkers”’ from the stubble pit. He 
has been through the nerve-trying ex- 
perience of calling the spring gobbler. 
He has hung up many a deer; has fleshed 


OUANANICHE 


By E. T. D 


HE exhibits from Lake St. John at 

the recent Sportsmen’s Exposition 

in Boston, and those in one of the New 

York picture galleries which have at- 

tracted such wide attention from the art 

critics of the metropolitan newspapers, 

have served to awaken a new interest 

amongst sportsmen and others in the 

gamy ouananiche, and in the Northern 
Canadian waters in which it is found. 

The subjects of most of the much dis- 
cussed pictures recently exhibited in New 
York are quite familiar to the habitues 
of Lake St.*John—especially those en- 
titled “Isle Maligne,” ‘Ouananiche,” 
‘‘The Head Guide,”’ ‘‘Under the Falls” 
and ‘Sunset at Lake St. John.” 

Those who have examined Mr. Hom- 
er’s painting of ‘‘OQuananiche,’’ like those 
who inspected the specimens of the fish 
shown at the Exposition in Boston, have 
been for the most part struck with their 
resemblance to both the Atlantic grilse 
and the land-locked salmon of Maine. 
A writer in a recent English publication 
claims identity for the ouananiche with 
one of the European salmonoids. But 
the conclusion arrived at in ‘“‘ The Ouan- 
aniche and its Canadian Environment”’ 
(issued by Messrs. Harper & Brothers) 
—namely, that the ouananiche is the 
pure sa/mo salar which has never been to 
sea, but remained at all times in its native 
fresh-water elément, is borne out by care- 
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his knife in his own bear; and has had 
his foot upon the neck of a Colorado elk 
—the victim of his Remington Hepburn 
.45-105. He has been through all of 
these experiences and counts himself rich 
thereby; but he has never more 
thoroughly enjoyed himself in a placid 
and contented way, than when wander- 
ing afield with his little .22 short, Stevens 
“pocket’’—the king of all small rifles 
and the triumph of American ingenuity. 
Oakland, California. 
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ful observation and by the scientific ex- 
amination of the variety—if variety it is 
at all—by Prof. Samuel Garman of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Be its origin and its proper classifica- 
tion what they may, the ouananiche is a 
beautiful clean fish, entitled to rank high, 
and, in the opinion of many anglers, to 
take first place amongst the game fishes 
of the North. It is very plentiful in the 
great inland sea known as Lake St. John 
and its tributary waters. This lake is 
190 miles north of Quebec and is reached 
by a nine-hour railroad journey from this 


city. It is over a hundred miles in cir- 
cumference. Over a dozen large rivers 


pour their waters into Lake St. John— 
some exceeding 300 miles each in length. 
In all of them there is abundance of fish. 
But the most gamy specimens of the 
ouananiche, so far as my experience goes, 
are those which rise to the angler’s flies 
in the heavy rapid waters of the great 
lake’s outlet. Here, in what is called the 
Grande Décharge, Nature is in her wild- 
est mood. Isle Maligne, which forms 
the subject of one of the paintings already 
described, is situated in one of the wildest 
parts of the Grande Decharge. Heavy 
gneiss, hornblende and granite boulders 
are scattered about on every hand in this 
great outlet, and beside them there is 
nothing but water and sky and virgin 
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forest to be seen. Looking up the Deé- 
charge, at one of the scenes described in 
the work already referred to, ‘“‘one sees 
only the rush of the rapids and the steady 
fall of the grande chute, while the waters, 
surging down below, are never at rest; 
and the angler who stands fishing, with 
his feet one moment upon a rock thirty 
inches above their surface, may, the next, 
find himself more than knee deep in the 
rising and falling swell produced by the 
force and volume of yonder chute. To 
add to the wildness of the surroundings 
there is the ever-present roar of the rap- 
ids that are round about on every side 
and the constant rumbling of the Grande 
Chute. Immense quantities of the foam, 
churned up by the rapid succession of 
violent falls, are continually floating down 
the various currents of the stream. When 
and where this foam or brou is to be 
found, is usually to be had the best fish- 
ing for ouananiche.”” The foam is a trap 
for unwary insects, and the fish often lie 
in ambush below, waiting till their favorite 
fly floats around. Here, under favorable 
conditions, a well-directed cast of the ang- 
ler’s flies will seldom fail in securing a rise. 

When hooked, the ouananiche has to 
be fought in the air almost as much as in 
the water. Its leaps are prodigious. 
Habituated to overcome obstacles to their 
progress up-stream by throwing them- 
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selves over them through the air, the 
skyward somersaults and aerial contor- 
tions of these fish, when hooked, leave 
the angler little leisure for contemplation 
while the struggle is in progress. Some- 
times they will break water a dozen times. 
Again they will run out line like a heavy 
trout. 

They run in weight from one to seven 
pounds; the average of those caught in 
the Décharge being from two to five 
pounds. 

Now that Lake St. John can be reached 
by rail from Quebec, each year sees an 
increasing number of American anglers 
at the Décharge. Those who prefer it 
may ascend the Nustassini, Ashuapmou- 
chouan, Peribonca, or some other of the 
great tributaries of the lake, where both 
trout and ouananiche may be caught. 
These trips may be made to last from two 
to three days to as many months. Either 
Montagnais Indian or half-breed guides 
may be obtained who paddle the canoes, 
pitch the tents and carry both, with all 
necessary provisions, over the portages. 
He who makes one of these tours is cer- 
tain to look anxiously forward for the 
opportunity of another; for in no resort 
of sportsmen is so much solid pleasure 
and novel sport to be obtained as in the 
Land of the Ouananiche. 

Onebec, Canada. 


NATURE. 


T ATURE is full of climaxes and 

periods of supreme efforts; beau- 

tiful, powerful, poetical consummations, 
but never strained. 

Have you never noticed them? Then 
you have not lived. 

Strong in determination, intense in de- 
sire, but never excessive. 

In her own mysterious but unmistaka- 
ble language she says to every living thing: 
“My laws must be obeyed,” and she pun- 
ishes disobedience with monstrosities and 
disappointments. 

In Nature a// things are good and useful, 
and mockersand hypocrites have noplace. 


Nature is the gate-way to real life; and 
any man, be he ever so poor, has the price 
of admission, and no one is refused. 

When you awaken from your lethargic 
existence to the touch of Nature, your 
heart will beat full and strong to a better 
and a happier life: you will feel the new 
blood tingle in your veins and you will 
exclaim, “It is good to be alive!” 

Science, aye, science is the guide-book 
and the catechism of Nature; azd Na- 
ture is the handwriting of God ! 

Morris BRownING RICE. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 
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EMBRYO AGRICOLA. 
By THOMAS H. FRASER. 


I am weary of the city, with its glare and dust so gritty, 
And the clatter of its ‘“‘schooners”’ foaming o’er. 
I am sick of all its tattle, and its early morning rattle, 
And the cimex lectularius that disturbs my midnight snore. 


I am tired of the liar, and the tuberosum crier, 
And the nickel-picking churchman with his ‘More !”’ 
So I’m leaving all the glitter, and the silly maidens’ titter, 
To be tortured by its onus revermore. 


For I’m going to be a farmer, raise ‘‘peerless beef’’ for Armour, 
And pigs and mules and horses by the score. 

I'm going to plough the stubble and bury all my trouble, 
And harvest cucurbita and brassica galore. 


When the hay is gathered in and the grain is in the bin, 
And the doryphora ravages no more, 

I will take my peerless gun and the haunts of mankind shun, 
In some quiet sylvan refuge from the bore. 


I will hunt the sly ‘‘old crow” and the blackbird white as snow, 
And I'll welcome jolly sportsmen to my door; 

I will skim the breezy lakes and gather ducks and drakes— 
Gaining health and toughened sinew with the oar. 


I will range the forests over and the meadows sweet with clover, 
And eat the fruits of pleasure to the core. 

And will ask no other boon in this Land of Pretty Soon 
Than living, unmolested, by the dubious friends of yore. 


Morrison, Illinots. 
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NATURAL HAPPINESS. 





The least and last of things 
That soar on quivering wings, 
Or crawl among the grass-blades out of sight, 
Have just as clear a right 
To their appointed portion of delight 
As Queens or Kings. 


—Christina Rossetti. 
os 


WITH THE MAN-0’-WAR BIRD. 


. Upon the mangroves bordering a small 
lagoon on the eastern side of Santa Mar- 
garita Island, one of the islands forming 
the spacious harbor of Magdalena Bay, 
Lower California, there is, or was when 
I visited the region early in 1888 and 
again in 1889, an extensive nesting colo- 
ny of the man-o’-war birds (/regata 
Aquila). The eggs of this bird are laid 
early in January, only a single one to 
each nest, and both parents take part in 
the incubation. The eggs are dull, im- 
maculate white in color, shaped some- 
what like a gull’s egg, and averaging 
68.7 x 46.9 millimeters in size. Upon 
the slight platform of dry twigs compos- 
ing the nest and not larger in size than 
a dinner plate, it is surprising that the 
egg will remain, but most of the nests 
have more or less projecting bits of twigs, 
which keep the lonely egg in place. 

The man-o’-war birds, known also as 
frigate pelicans, are called by the Mexi- 
cans “ijeras (scissors), from the scissor-like 
movement of the two long tail-feathers 
when the birds are on the wing. They 
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are totipalmate birds of no swimming 
power, with very small, weak feet, and 
consequently they perch only upon their 
nests on the mangroves. Never alight- 
ing on land nor resting upon the water, 
much of their life is passed in the air. 
Upon the wing they are graceful in the 
highest degree—the strokes of their large 
wings being slow and willowy. At times 
they sail idly about, often ascending toa 
great height, where they may be seen by 
the aid of a field glass, idly floating in 
circles. 

During the day most of the colony are 
at rest upon the mangroves, but there 
are always many circling above the rook- 
ery, and their number would be increased 
three-fold by the discharge of a gun, 
which would cause others which were at 
rest to take wing in alarm; but I believe 
none of the sitting birds left their nests 
until relieved by their mates or frightened 
by my approach. There was no difficul- 
ty in approaching near enough by boat 
or by climbing over and through the 
mangroves to all but seize the birds upon 
their nests; in fact, the Mexican with me 
did succeed in catching some alive. 
They seemed bewildered by the presence 
of any one approaching through the man- 
groves from the shore side; but when in 
a boat the intruder was more exposed to 
view; still, several birds were taken by 
striking them down with an oar as they 
pitched from the mangroves to fly over 
the lagoon past the boat. Upon the 
water they beat their wings helplessly 
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and were able to rise 
only with the great- 
est difficulty. 

Away from the 
rookery they were 
cautious in approach- 
ing any one within 
gun-shot, and when 
crossing the island 
to the ocean every 
morning at daybreak 
they flew high above 
gun-shot. 

Sometimes a few 
dozen would be seen 
inland, circling above 
the island and des- 
cending as though in 
search of food, but 
never alighting. 
Even over the water 
the food is usually obtained by a quick 
downward sweep and the surface scarcely 
disturbed. 

They probably subsist mainly upon 
fish, as small ones were found in some of 
the nests and upon the ground below, 
where they had fallen. The stomachs 
of all the birds examined were quite 
empty or contained slender parasitic 
worms. 

The principal feeding ground was out 
at sea, but an opportunity was never lost 
to rob the cormorants, both of fish and 
materials brought for their nests. The 
cormorants, it may be explained, occu- 
pied a rookery in the same locality and 
their nests were usually slightly remote 
from the main rockery of the frigate pel- 
icans. Whatever cormorants’ nests were 
near, those of the avian pirates could be 
distinguished by their greater size and 
much greater depth and their situation 
upon the highest branches of the man- 
groves. 

An unmistakable odor of guano per- 
vaded the locality and was noticeable a 
hundred yards away to leeward. As the 
nesting season advanced and the young 
began to hatch, the odor increased till, 
under the hot rays of the sun, the opera- 
tion of collecting eggs became an enthusi- 





RISING FROM THE NEST. 


astic rather than a pleasurable one. The 
difficulty of getting about was considera- 
ble. The mangroves, which were mostly 
higher than one’s head, were too dense 
to allow moving amongst them; so that 
progress had to be made over them by 
slow and careful movements. Sometimes 
a branch would give way, allowing the 
collector to fall, not to the ground, but 
till lodged midway in a peculiarly help- 
less position, from which it required time 
to extricate one’s self. 

The accompanying photo was taken 
from a boat in rapid motion, and repre- 
sents a female upon her nest, beating her 
wings in the act of rising, while on a 
nest above is a male bird without the 
gula pouch distended. Half a dozen or 
more nests came within the field of the 
camera, but only those from which the 
white eggs show can be easily discerned. 
The cut of the nest, white with incrusted 
excrement, .is an accurate representation 
of the slight affair constructed by the 
man-o’-war bird for receiving its single 
egg. WALTER E. BrYANT. 

San Francisco, California. 
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AN interesting biography of Alexander 
Wilson, from the pen of Morris Browning 
Rice, will be begun inthe September issue. 
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When I was a boy and passing through 
the early phases of an ornithologist in 
my home in New England, there were 
two kinds of birds we called “ Snowbirds.” 
There was the big white and dappled 
one, and also the smaller species—the 
males of which have blackish heads and 
white breasts. American ornithologists 
now speak of the first kind as “Snow- 
flakes,” and place them in a genus (Plec- 
trophenax)—the common snowflake being 
P. nivalis. The smaller fellow is called 
a ‘‘Junco,” and has had the genus /usco 
(of Wagler) 
created for him 
—the best- 
known form be- 
ing the one 
called the slate- 
colored junco 
(J. hyemalis). 
This is the bird 
I knew as a 
snowbird when | , 
aboy,andlex- | | 
pect,ifthetruth | 
were known, 
there are more 
people now, a 
hundredtoone, 
who call them 
snowbirds, 
rather than 
juncos, and at 
the best the latter is not a very pretty 
name. Doctor Coues, who is something 
of an ornithophilologist, says it ought to 
be pronounced “ Yoonco,” and that it 
comes from a Latin word “ juncus, a reed 
orrush; or jungo,I join; junctus, joined ; 
either, reeds growing densely together, 
or used as withes to bind with.” He 
does zot tell us, however, what all this 
has to do with the snowbird. When the 
United States National Museum was pre- 
paring material for the great Columbian 
Exposition, there was some wonderful 
progress made there in the way of taxi- 
dermical exhibits. This progress was 
due to the fact that the institution em- 
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ployed a number of very skilled taxider- 
mical artists. Among these was Harry 
C. Denslow, who afterwards went to New 
York State to study, and while there 
sent me a number of photographs of his 
recent work and progress. Well, what 
I am coming to is this: one of these was 
a pair of snowbirds he had mounted, and 
they are so well done, and represent these 
birds so beautifully, that it gives me 
pleasure to put them in here as an illus- 
tration of the genus we have now under 
consideration. It is a\splendid piece of 
work and as natural as life. 

Washington,D.C. R.W.SHUFELDT. 

liens 

IT was esti- 
mated some 
years since that 
from twenty to 
twenty-three 
millions of 
birds are annu- 
ally imported 
into the United 
Kingdom, to 
supply the 
home demand 
for ornamental 
hat trimmings. 
According to 
the Shooting 
Times, one 
dealer in Lon- 
don is said to 
have received 
as a single consignment 32,000 dead 
humming- birds, 80,000 aquatic birds and 
800,000 pairs of wings. We are informed 
that at an auction recently, there were 
sold 404,389 West Indian and Brazilian 
bird skins,and 356,389 East Indian birds, 
besides thousands of pheasants and birds 
of paradise, and that at another sale there 
were no less than 125,300 parrot skins, 
91,000 humming-birds, 6,000 birds of 
paradise, and goo kingfishers. 

: ellie - 

Tue Adelaide Zoological Society is 
sending two kangaroos to England as a 
present to the Queen. Two ostriches 
are also being sent to Her Majesty. 
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Eggs of Golden Eagle and Desert Sparrow Hawk. 
Compliments of L. W. Brokaw, Westfield, Ind, 





A COLLECTING EXPERIENCE. 


On a breezy March morning I left my 
home near Salinas, California, to exam- 
ine some nests of the red-bellied hawk 
in Toro Cajion, seven miles distant. The 
forenoon was far spent, and I had only 
secured a set of three hawk’s eggs. Near 
by was a nest that I believed to be empty, 
though it appeared rather large for a 
hawk to build. Curiosity getting the 
better of me, I finally set about climbing 
the tree—a large sycamore. On finally 
reaching the nest, three eggs, much larger 
than I had expected to see, met my gaze 
—which I at once recognized as those 
of the golden eagle. The nest was made 
of large oak sticks and small twigs mixed, 
and was lined with oak moss, green 
leaves and fine stubble. It measured 
31% feet across the top, which was flat, 
and 22 inches thick. The cavity was 12 
inches across and 3 inches deep. A 
squirrel’s tail was in the bottom of it, 
while its dried remains were on the edge 
of the nest. Small fluffy feathers were 
sticking on the ends of many of the twigs. 
Not having seen the parent birds, I de- 
cided to wait for them. Leaving the eggs, 
I descended and hid in some bushes on 
a hillside not far away, and ate my lunch 
meanwhile. Soon a large bird came 


wheeling down in slow, big circles from 
the oak-covered hill opposite, nearing the 
nest at every whirl. It was the parent, but 
fearing that she would alight on the nest 
in a hurry and injure the eggs, I made 
my appearance and frightened her away, 
after which J hid again. She appeared 
again with another eagle, her mate proba- 
bly, and they remained in the vicinity of 
the nest for some time. They finally 
flew back of the hill—only to re-appear 
with a third. As time was pressing, I 
secured the eggs with the aid of a rope. 
They were of a dull-white ground color, 
one heavily marked with rich reddish- 
brown, and another being so finely 
specked with reddish and lilac as to ap- 
pear creamy. The accompanying half- 
tone pictures this set and also one of the 
desert sparrow hawk. Both were taken 
in Toro Cajion and not far apart. 
Westfield, Ind. L. W. Brokaw. 


SS 

A Query. 

On page 459 of the June Sports 
AFIELD it says: 

Sec. 2. ‘‘ That the transportation of birds, feathers, 
or parts of birds, to be used or sold from any State 


or Territory of the U. S., to or through any other 
State or Territory ofthe U.S. ishereby prohibited.’’ 


Does the above apply to game birds, 
and also how about birds or skins and so 
forth for collections? Gro. H.McLEAn. 

Normal, Illinois. 
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The sea-lion is generally supposed to 
be a worthless beast; but he is far from 
being so. Indeed, the uses he is put to 
would surprise you. He is quite numer- 
ous in many places along the Pacific 
Coast and hunters make fair wages in 
his pursuit. The weapon used is a good 
rifle, and he is tumbled over usually while 
basking on the rocks; although when 
killed in deep water the carcass floats to 
shore in a short time. The hides sell for 
from one to three cents a pound—those 
of the big bulls being used for belting and 
bringing the lower price. The cow and 
calf skins make an excellent glove leather. 
The whiskers or “ feelers” are very tough 
and wiry—varying in length from four to 
five inches—and are used by the Chinese 
ladies for hair ornaments, they stringing 
bangles and cheap jewelry thereon. The 
very long ones are worth about 75 cents 
each—the prices ranging down to about 
two cents. When sold in bulk they 
average from 10 to 15 cents each. The 
galls, used for medicine by the Chinese, 
are also highly prized. One young hunt- 
er of my acquaintance recently shipped 
to San Francisco 10,500 pounds of hides, 
2,300 whiskers and a lot of galls—net- 
ting him quite a large sum. Sea-lion 
hunters also pick up an occasional sea 
otter: the skins of which range in price 
from $150.00 to $400.00—an unusually 
fine one sometimes reaching $500.00. 
The friend here alluded to was lucky 
enough on one occasion to be one of a 
hunting party that killed nine sea otters 
in one day. They surrounded a whole 
“rookery” of them near Cape Blanco. 
Some of them were pups, but the lot 
brought about $1,30000, This was, of 
course, phenomenal luck, as weeks or 
months will some times pass without the 
hunter securing a single pelt. 

W. F. SHATTUCK. 

San Francisco, California. 

THE X rays have been experimented 
with to test their effect on the germina- 
tion of seeds, and it has been demonstra- 


ted by Messrs. Maldiney and Thouvenin 
that they do hasten germination in the 
seeds of certain plants which were tried. 
The result was not due to any supposed 
heating of the soil, for that was carefully 
investigated, and no appreciable increase 
of temperature was detected in the soil 
subjected to the X rays. The experi- 
ments were purely academic, and the re- 
sults were of no practical value. 


—~>- 


An Owlish Letter. 


The horned owl is found in Virginia, 
as well asin all the other Southern States, 
and to some extent in other sections. It 
is thus named from the tufts of feathers, 
resembling horns, which grow upon its 
head. There is another species, having 
much shorter tufts, and these are fre- 
quently so depressed as to escape a mere- 
ly casual observation. The food of owls 
consists, for the most part, of small ro- 
dents; butin this section they frequently 
visit chicken roosts with a pillaging in- 
tent. Their lugubrious notes are fre- 
quently heard from the forests, and very 
nearly resemble the articulate sounds, 
“Whoo? whoo? whoo—ah!” One morn- 
ing I was out before daylight with a friend 
and an owl called out from the hill, “whoo? 
whoo? whoo-ah!” to which my friend 
made answer, “It’s none of your busi- 
ness.” Last summer my friend caught 
a young horned owl and placed it ina 
small out-building where it could not es- 
cape. At night an old owl, presumably 
the mother bird, would come and sit on 
the roof of the building or near the door 
till day, when she would fly back to the 
woods. My friend set a small steel trap 
for her one night, taking care to wrap the 
jaws of the trap with thick cloth, so that 
it would not hurt her legs if caught. On 
the following morning, sure enough, there 
was the mother owl fast in the trap. She 
was put with the young one in its place 
of confinement, where I photographed 
them. But within a day or two they both 
died—I suppose from the effects of their 
imprisonment. FRANK M. BEVERLY. 


Dwale, Virginia. 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”’—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





THE RULING PASSION. 





The fishing sun is in the air; 
The fishing birds are singing ; 
The fish are jumping everywhere ; 
The fish time buds are springing. 


I wipe the dust from off my pole 
And oil again my reel; 

And dreams of many a fishing hole 
Across my mem’ry steal. 


I search again my braided line 
For any kink or hitch— 

For J can feel along my spine 
The yearly fishing itch. 


The fishing sun is in the air; 
I hear the reels a-singing ; 
And in my mind I see the pair 
Of beauties I am stringing! 
Milwaukee, Wis. CHARLES W. LAMB. 
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CONCERNING SPECKLED TROUT. 


In a communication to Sports AFIELD 
for July, Alex. Erickson of Rush City, 
Minnesota, asks, among other things, 
if speckled trout ever weigh as much as 
four pounds. Realizing that there are 
many anglers who will quickly answer 
“No” to that question, I will just as 
quickly ,answer: Yes; speckled trout 
sometimes attain the weight of four pounds 
and more. 

The question has put me in a reminis- 





cent mood; but if I wander somewhat in 
my reasons for answering the question 
affirmatively, I know that the editor can 
use his waste-basket to protect his readers. 

Commodore Schley knew the Spanish 
warships were in the harbor of Santiago 
de Cuba, because he saw them there. 
His official report to that effect settled 
the question. I know that speckled trout 
sometimes grow to be four pounds in 
weight, because I have seen them weigh- 
ing more than that. This assertion of 
mine, however, may not settle the 
question. 

During the seasons of 1879, ’80 and 
’81, I was fortunate (more fortunate than 
I then realized) in living at Bayfield, 
Wisconsin, just inside the Apostle Is- 
lands, on the south shore of Lake Superi- 
or. Nearly all the streams flowing into 
that great lake are native haunts of 
speckled trout. In the days of which I 
write there was no railroad connection 
with Bayfield, and fishing in the neigh- 
boring streams was much better than at 
present. Many expert anglers, some 
from far distant cities, were annual visitors 
to the place, and annually took from the 
near-by waters strings of trout that 
would excite the wonder, or disbelief, of 
many anglers to-day. 

One day in June—I think it was in 
1880—a man whose name I have for- 
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gotten arrived at Bayfield by steamer 
from Detroit, Michigan. He was accom- 
panied by his wife and family—their pur- 
pose being to enjoy a vacation of some 
weeks at the beautiful resort, as had been 
their custom for several years. After a 
day of rest at the hotel, our sportsman 
engaged a half-breed Chippewa Indian 
and a boat, and went out to do some 
“rock fishing.’ In explanation, let me 
say that within a distance of seven miles 
southward from Bayfield, on the west 
shore of Chequamegon Bay, three good 
trout streams empty into the lake. Be- 
ginning nearest the village, these streams 
are Pike’s Creek, Onion River and Sioux 
River. Northward from Bayfield, to- 
wards and beyond Point Detour, are 
other streams that then afforded excellent 
fishing. Residents and frequenters of 
that region knew that speckled trout 
have a migratory habit of passing from 
stream to stream along the shore of the 
bay. A great part of that shore is com- 
posed of brown sand-stone cliffs, precipi- 
tous as a rule, in places rising almost 
vertically from the water and in others 
over-hanging it. Along this high shore, 
in shaded waters of varying depth, are 
scattered rocks that have fallen from the 
face of the cliffs to form ideal lurking 
places for the migratory trout. There is 
no better sport with rod and reel than 
to fish the giant trout in places such as 
these. This is ‘rock fishing.’’ June is 
the month for it. 

We left our sportsman from Detroit, 
as he set out with boat and guide. But 
see him now, as he returns, towards eve- 
ning, and displays his catch with all the 
pride he ought to feel! The number, 
though large, is the least contributor to 
his elation. But note the size of the trout! 
Two pounders are common; there are 
some at three pounds, easy; these, per- 
haps, will go half a pound more—and 
this big fighter! what do you guess he 
will weigh ? 

The big one is taken to Jim Chap- 
man’s store, and in the presence of wit- 
nesses (of whom the writ r was one) was 
found to weigh just four and three-quar- 


ter pounds. In a large blank book of 
manila wrapping paper, which book Jim 
kept for the purpose, a life-size diagram 
of the trout was made, and on the page 
was recorded his weight, length, by whom 
caught, the date, etc. Jim Chapman, by 
whom that report was made, died some 
years ago; but it may be that the record 
book of big trout has been preserved. It 
should have been treasured by some one. 

The just pride of the man from Detroit 
may be measured by the fact that, al- 
though he had intended to stay at Bay- 
field for some weeks, he and his family 
were passengers for Detroit on the next 
boat down. It is needless to say that 
the big trout, packed in ice with some of 
his fellows, accompanied the party. 

During a residence of seven years on 
the lake, I heard authentic reports of 
larger trout being caught, especially on 
the north shore, but never saw a larger 
one. I will anticipate a thought of the 
reader, perhaps, by saying that undoubt- 
ed experts pronounced this four-and- 
three quarter-pounder to be a genuine 
speckled trout, not to be confounded for 
a moment with the giant lake trout which 
abound in the deeper waters of the lake 
—some of which I have seen weighing 
more than forty pounds. Those who 
maintain, as 1 know many do, that 
speckled trout never attain the weight 
of four pounds, will sadly tax the patience 
of men who waded the streams and *‘ rock 
fished”’ the shores of Chequamegon Bay 
nearly twenty years ago. 

D. L. STINCHFIELD. 
Waupaca, Wisconsin. 





BAIT FISHING FOR STURGEON. 


Several months since, one of your 
correspondents (Mr, Barnes) asked about 
sturgeon taking a baited hook. The 
writer has had considerable sport angling 
for these chaps, and on moderately strong 
tackle, with rod and reel, they make an 
excellent fight. I use a salmon rig: 


rather stiff rod, 200 yards of good linen 
line, sinker heavy enough to hold the 
bait on the bottom, and in the channel 
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of the stream. Bait with a minnow four 
or five inches long—dead or alive—or a 
chunk of fish, on a hook of fair strength, 
and with a curve of about the size of a 
silver dime. 

The sturgeon is a slow biter, and will 
hook himself in most instances, if you 
can content yourself to wait. After a 
little preliminary mouthing he gives three 
slow and steady pulls at short intervals; 
then slackens upon the line. 

A vigorous strike (for his mouth is 
very tough) at this time, hooks him al- 
most invariably, and. the fun begins. 

A five or six foot sturgeon weighs 
from forty to sixty pounds; usually pulls 
lustily, jumping out of the water several 
times; fighting for from an hour to an 
hour and a half. He is not to be des- 
pised by any means as a game fish. 

The Chinese have a peculiar way of 
catching sturgeon on this coast. A line 
several hundred feet long is anchored 
and buoyed so as to parallel the bottom 
of the channel. From this line at short 
intervals are suspended twelve-inch lines 
with a stout barbless hook, without bait. 
The fish snag themselves, and after feel- 
ing the point of the hook, struggle so 
that in a moment they are helplessly 
tangled. It is a murderous method and 
is clearing out the streams here. Laws 
have been passed to stop it, but they are 
not enforced. W. F. SHATTUCK. 

San Francisco, California. 





NORTH-WESTERN SPORT. 


We are in receipt of many notes and 
postal-cards from local ticket agents and 
other Sports Afield folks residing at 
points along the Chicago and North- 
western Railway in Wisconsin and the 
Northern Peninsula of Michigan, and 
from the mass we condense a few as a 
brief budget of local angling information. 

Milton Junction, Wis.—Some excellent catches 


of pickerel, black bass, perch and other small va- 
rieties made at Lake Koshkonong since July 10. 

Lake Mills, Wis.—F ishing very slow here during 
June, but improving of late. Plenty of white 
bass ; while a good angler can have fair sport with 
the pike and pickerel. 
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Madison, Wis.—There have been several good 
catches of fish here the past few days (July 15 to 
19). Yesterday one party caught seven black and 
nine yellow bass, average weight four pounds each ; 
and two pickerel weighing six pounds each. On 
Thursday two ladies made catch of 70 white bass, 
average weight half pound each. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Our party caught a pickerel 36 
inches long Saturday afternoon and a neighboring 
boat brought in a string of 24 black bass. 

Watersmeet, Mich.—Two three-pound black bass 
were caught in Duck Lake yesterday. Party of 
two made a catch of 15 black bass, average weight 
two pounds. In three hours’ fishing, about fifty 
brook trout were taken from the stream along the 
railroad track—one weighing 1} pounds. Unless 
we have more rain, the water will soon be low 
enough for good trout fishing. Bass fishing is 
splendid. 

Gogebic, Mich.—James Carlin of Cincinnati and 
Hans Nelson caught 67 brook trout, combined 
weight 16 pounds in half-day’s fishing at Trout 
Brook. Excellent catches also reported from 
Slate River. Have not done any bass fishing yet. 
Lake just getting right for good fishing. I caught 
a four-pound pickerel from dock July 22. 

Tomawhawk Lake, Wis. — Mr. Hopkins of the 
Car Accountant’s office and his wife caught fifty- 
eight pounds of bass and pike yesterday afternoon. 

Pelican Lake, Wis.—Northwestern agent at this 
point—evidently a confirmed hook-and-line man— 
sends us a detailed list of Chicago, St. Louis 
and Milwaukee anglers, with itemized catches of 
wall-eyed pike, bass and 22-pound muscallonge, 
which our limited space inhibits us from printing. 
But a letter to him at Pelican Lake will receive 
careful attention, if it’s details that you’re after. 


-_— 
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A FEW days ago, at the meeting of the 
Zoological Society, the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild exhibited a rare and very in- 
teresting kind of fish. This was an ex- 
ample of the ribbon fish, about fifteen 
feet long, and of the thickness of an 
average deal board. The ribbon fish is 
a claimant for the honour of being the 
sea serpent. Probably it grows to a 
greater size than Mr. Rothschild’s speci- 
men, and at sea things notoriously get 
out of proportion. Besides, the head of 
the fish is equipped with a number of 
long tentacles, which might well do duty 
for the mane of the historical sea serpent 
seen in the forties. The fish will be ad- 
ded to Mr. Rothschild’s museum at Tring. 
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A FIVE-POUND BEAUTY. 





I enclose a photograph which will be 
interesting to the readers of your valued 
periodical. The trout in this picture was 
caught by A. C. Merryman of this city 
(who is one of your subscribers, by the 
way) in the headwaters of Iron River, 
Michigan, on May 21, 1898. It is an 
ordinary speckled brook trout and was 
caught on a common trout hook. Its 
weight was 5 pounds and its length 22 
inches. By local 
fishermen it is 
known to be the 
largest speckled 
trout captured in 
our waters. 

Mr. Merry- 
man’s modesty 
has prevented a 
report of this 
catch being made 
to you earlier; 
and had it not 
been for his 
friends, a record 
of the catch, in 
the substantial 
form of the ac- 
companying pho- 
tograph, would 
have been forever 


lost. 
WARREN J. DAVIS. 
Marinette, Wis. 
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THE best Rus- 
sian caviar is the 
“hard roe” of the 
female sturgeon. 





SOME BIG CATCHES. 





What is acknowledged to be the most 
remarkable catch with rod and reel, was 
made recently at Santa Catalina Island, 
by Charles F. Holder, the author. The 
fish was the tuna, the largest of fishes and 
the most powerful. Old tarpon fisher- 
men agree that the tuna, weight for 
weight, is far ahead of the tarpon as a 
fighter, and the fortunate captor of the 
big fish stated to the writer, that he be- 
lieved the tuna 
could have towed 
two or three tar- 
pons of equal size. 

The tuna was 
hooked at half- 
past 6in the morn- 
ing and fought 
till about half-past 
10, when it was 
brought to gaff in 
a heavy sea. 

According to a 
careful estimate, 
the tuna towed 
the boat ten miles, 
and its last run 
was from Long 
Point to Avalon 
Bay—a _ distance 
of five miles. The 
four hours was a 
constant battle, 
during which the 
fish made repeated 
rushes of three or 
four hundred feet 





The eggs of the 
male sturgeon 
yield an inferior quality. The acid taste 
of caviar stimulates the appetite, especially 
if the sturgeons from which it is taken 
were captured in deep water. The name 
of caviar is given to the roe of other fishes. 
The Jews of the seventeenth century, be- 
lieving that sturgeon roe brought leprosy, 
substituted the roe of carp. The Norse 
dry the roe of the mackerel and pickle it. 


A FIVE-POUND BEAUTY. 


out; then turning 
and charging the 
boat with great 
velocity— hoping in this way to break 
the line. Its movements were so rapid 
and vicious that those who witnessed the 
contest agreed that it was the superior 
of any game fish. The catch, which was 
made with a Vom Hofe reel holding g00 
feet of 21-strand line, has created much 
excitement among anglers who are in 
force at the island, and some of the sea- 
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son’s rod and reel catches may be of 
interest: record catch, C. F. Holder, 
Paradena, California, 183 pounds; E. L. 
Doran, Los Angeles, 156 pounds; W. F. 
Lowd, of Detroit, 153 pounds; M. C. 
Arnott, Elmira, N. Y., 148 pounds; 
Greer Campbell, New York, 140 pounds; 
Dr. H. K. Macomber, Pasadena, Calif, 
138 pounds; Fitch Dewey, Toledo, 130 
pounds; C. R. Scudder, St. Louis, 130 
pounds; M. Loomis, Los Angeles, 110 
pounds. 

The fish bite in the morning up to 9 
o'clock, and in the afternoon from 4 un- 
til 8. The large fish generally fight from 
two to four hours, while a foul-hooked 
tuna towed C. R. Scudder seven hours. 
The fishing at Santa Catalina is particu- 
larly pleasant, as it is always cool and 
the fish are taken not far from shore and 
often near in. S. E. UFForp. 

Avalon, Santa Catalina Island. 





AN INTERESTING CONTENTION. 





The fishing season last year opened 
auspiciously and many of the Wise Izaaks 
predicted a great season—there being a 
great abundance of water (which led us 
to believe the fishing would be good). 
Through June some magnificent strings 
were caught. Colorado’s best anglers 
were trying for the record, and on more 
than one occasion had not the tackle 
given away the biggest fish would have 
been surely landed. Now, strange as it 
may appear, it seems impossible in this 
Western country to get tackle strong (and 
at the same time suitable) enough to land 
these monsters. The best leaders give 
way; the best lines part; and the best 
rods wither when they come in contact 
with our Gunnison trout. 

Do not be led to believe it the fault of 
the angler; for I assure you, dear reader, 
the anglers of this section know their 
business. 

Much rain early in the season kept the 
water roily and unfit for fly-fishing. Then, 
when the waters began to clear, came the 
washings from the placer mines in Taylor 
Park, to keep the waters of the Lower 
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Gunnison almost unfit for good fly-fishing. 
And only occasionally, when work was 
stopped, has the fishing been decent. 
Thus while the fish and game wardens 
have been doing their duty nobly, yet it 
seems from precedent that miners and 
mining industries come first in Colorado, 
and it now looks as though the splendid 
waters of the Gunnison will soon be with- 
out fish—as are all those rivers wherein 
tailings from placers are allowed to con- 
taminate them. 

Speaking of game wardens, I am glad 
to state that the new administration is 
doing good service. There have been 
several arrests, convictions and fines im- 
posed so far and the effect seems magical ; 
for now all seem to have great respect for 
the game and fish laws. 

Doctor Sanford held the season’s rec- 
ord with a 10% pounder up to the mid- 
dle of August, when Judge T. C. Brown 
took the cake by landing a 12-pounder 
—to be exact, 12 pounds even; this fish 
was a rainbow, and is the largest trout 
(authenticated) taken out of any Colorado 
river or stream. (Twin Lakes has pro. 
duced a larger). It was 28 inches long; 
23 inches girth; and is now on exhibi- 
tion at the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road’s city ticket office, Denver. The 
Judge used a 6-0z. bamboo rod, double 
home-made, hand-tied leader, and it only 
required 10 minutes to land the fish— 
and that without either a landing-net or 
gaff. As the Judge said, ‘‘ he done him- 
self up trying to go up-stream and stand- 
ing on his head with his tail out of the 
water.” 

Personally, my best have been 4%, 
5% and 6% pounders; all taken early 
in the season. 

Only lately I have had fine trouting 
within half‘a mile of my home. 

Besides the fish, I bagged several 
ducks and a brace of jack-snipe and got 
a basket of fine mushrooms to boot. 
This was in the Tomichi where the 
Eastern brook trout are much in the 
majority, and, while in other localities 
the Eastern trout (S. Fontinalis) is con- 
sidered a superior game fish, it is univer- 
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sally considered here as vastly inferior 
to our natives and the rainbows. 

I think Angler Scott is right in regard 
to the native trout attaining a larger 
weight than the rainbows; for if we are 
to believe the best authorities, the native 
trout is none other than the salmon trout 
of the Pacific, and is a salt-water fish, as 
much so as the other salmon of the West 
Coast, which gain a weight of 25 to 30 
pounds there, and I have heard true, 
honest anglers state here that they have 
seen trout in our waters at least 3 feet 
long, that certainly would weigh from 18 
to 20 pounds, and they have hooked and 
played such kind until something went 
broke. 

While on the fish talk, I fully intended 
answering Judge France’s questions in re- 
gard to the strange fish he reported hav- 
ing caught. 

While at Laramie, Wyoming, some 
years ago, a fish called “a mountain her- 
ring” or “white-fish” was brought in 
from the Little Snake River (North-west- 
ern Colorado) for identification, and ex- 
perts connected with the U.S. Fish Com- 
mission declared that fish to be the true 
grayling—same as the Michigan species. 

Afterwards (the same year) in our ex- 
pedition to Hahn’s Peak we took a num- 
ber of these so-called white-fish, and 
found they took a Coachman fly, sunk 
under the surface of the water, and, while 
vigorous fighters at the start, soon 
gave up. 

A few years afterwards I caught num- 
bers of white-fish in the Upper Missouri, 
the Yellowstone and Blackfoot, and must 
declare the white-fish of these waters en- 
tirely different in many ways from the 
so-called white-fish of Colorado: and on 
a trip to the Sun River in Northern Mon- 
tana, my companion and I caught large 
numbers of large-sized true grayling. 
We did this in the still waters below the 
falls of Sun River, using dough balls for 
bait, and in the deep, clear waters we 
could see the fish take the bait; then we 
would strike and play our fish, until 
another one made fast to the second hook, 
and then we would have sport landing 


them, for some of these fish weighed as 
much as four pounds. 

I am led to believe Judge France caught 
genuine grayling. 

In the Lower Gunnison (below the 
Black Cajion) and in the Lower Grand 
River tremendous big white-fish are taken. 

I hear the Fish Commission purposes 
stocking these lower waters with channel 
catfish, and even made a contract with a 
party to deliver 100,000 small fry at $5.00 
a thousand; but a caution has come not 
to accept mud cats in place of channel 
cats—and the objection is well made, for 
there is a vast difference between these 
fish, as any one well knows who has fished 
in Arkansaw and Missouri waters (as 
Barnes and I have.) 

Speaking of Barnes, I will say that 
sturgeon weighing 400 poundsare caught 
and packed and sold for salmon in the 
fall on the Lower Columbia in the season 
when salmon are out, but this is done only 
by unscrupulous men. We saw this 
when hunting with Bill Close on Deer 
Island, near Kalama, Washington. I am 
inclined to think sturgeon better than the 
fall run of steelheads, but either are poor 
substitutes for the edible salmon. 

Gunnison, Colorado. Crocus. 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 





3. 
When you catch a big trout, 
Why, then you talk about 
His beauty, his color—reddish yellow ; 
And your friends sit around, 
While to them you expond 
The pleasure fishing gives to a fellow. 
II. 
When you don’t catch a fish, 
Then you look with a wish 
At the trout sporting in the shady pools, 
As they look at your fly, 
Saying, as they pass by: 
‘*That psuedo-fisherman must think we’ re fools.’’ 
III. 


When your friend lands a trout, 
And you a snag draw out, 
Then you look at the fish of your neighbor ; 
And you say with a frown, 
As you throw your rod down: 
‘Fishing seems to be less fun than labor.’’ 
Fort Missoula, Mont. T. BoLDEN STEWARD 














A COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPHY IDEA. 


When the plans for the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition were in their infancy the 
question of asouvenir medal was broached 
and a most unique design selected, which 
demanded the services of the best com- 
posite photographers. It will be remem- 
bered that when the Cleopatra Needle 
was transported from Egypt to America, 
it was decided to strike off a medal in 
commemoration of the event. The pro- 
file of Cleopatra was desired for one side, 
but no perfect profile could be found. 
‘Commander Goringe, the engineer who 
transported the needle, gathered a large 
number of the mutilated Egyptian coins 
and had photographs made of a sufficient 
number to secure a complete profile. It 
was then easy to make a die for the 
medal and commemorate the removal of 
the great obelisk. This idea of compos- 
ite photography has been utilized in mak- 
ing the souvenir medal of the Exposition. 
A corps of competent judges was ap- 
pointed in each of the trans-Mississippi 
States. They selected from the num- 
ber of beautiful women within each of 
their boundaries two of the fairest, and 
photographs of these were sent to head- 
quarters at Omaha. From here they 
were forwarded to Eastern photogra- 
phers, where a composite picture of the 


forty-four beauties was obtained. The 
result, which ornaments one side of 
the medal, aptly illustrates the best 
and strongest type of Western young 
womanhood. On the obverse side of the 





Souvenir Medal. 


Omaha Exposition. 


medal appears an Indian in the act of 
spearing a buffalo. The two illustrations 
will be a sufficient indication of the strides 
that civilization and culture have made 
in our Great West during the last fifty 
years. 
a 
In addition to the regular equipment 
for signalling, the U.S. Army is to have 
an extensive photographing outfit, in 
charge of Lieutenant Tallman. An elab- 
orate series of pictures of military opera- 
tions in Cuba will be taken. 
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“WHEN THE EARTH 


Photo by WaLtTerR SpRANGE, Beach Bluff, Mass. 





PHOTOGRAPHING BY MOONLIGHT. 


The choice of subjects which can be 
photographed satisfactorily after dark by 
the light of the moon seems to be ex- 
tremely limited. There are so many fac- 
tors to be taken into consideration—the 
principal one being that the length of ex- 
posure necessary to make a good strong 
negative makes it impossible to include 
moving objects in the view. A marine 
view taken by the light of the moon 
would simply show a large expanse of 
still water. Passing ships would not be 
shown, and if vessels, either at anchor or 
moored to a wharf, were included to re- 
lieve the foreground, the slow motion of 
the vessel rolling, caused by the action 
of the sea, even on a still night, would 
prevent their being shown distinctly. 

“The thought occured to me, after a 
heavy fall of snow in February last,” 
writes Mr. Sprange in a recent issue of 
Anthony's Photographic Bulletin, “that a 
pleasing still-life picture could be made 
while the snow was on the ground.” And 


IS HUSHED IN SLEEP.”’ 


Courtesy of Anthoni’s Photographic Bulletin 


the accompanying half-tone is the result. 

Continuing he says: “The camera 
was placed upon an open piazza and fo- 
cused before dark. At 10:30 Pp. M. the 
cap was removed, and the plate was ex- 
posed for half an hour. A non-halation 
plate was used, but this would not be 
necessary under ordinary circumstances. 
In this instance, having no guide as to 
length of exposure, and there being so 
much white in view, it seemed to be in 
better judgement to use a non-halation 
plate, and certainly, if an ordinary rapid- 
plate had been used, the negative would 
have been over-exposed, and the detail 
in the snow would not have been so 
well defined.” 

- —< 

Ir has been found that at excessively 
low temperatures, while chemical action 
entirely ceases, photographic films still 
retain about twenty per cent. of their 
original sensitiveness. This, says the 
Photo-American, raises the question 
whether the action of light upon the 
photographic film is chemical or physical. 
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Dr. H.S. GARFIELD, one of the most 
intrepid of our Far Western photograph- 
ers, writing from Pendleton, Oregon, about 
his great camp hunt,as planned for this 
summer, says: “I am going to a moose 
lick, discovered by myself and guide five 
years ago. We always get moose there 
and I have had several grand opportuni- 
ties to take photos, but these came in the 
days when I had no camera and was not 
able to buy a good one. This season, I 
will take a tele—photo lens, and if I get 


WritinG from his summer camp in 
Wyoming, under date May 1, A. G. Wal- 
lihan says: “If I can I will get some 
Indian camp pictures, but they object, 
and I might get scalped. If so, will 
Sports AFIELD pension the widow? 
There will probably be some Shoshones 
in here this summer. We still have good 
snow-shoeing, but it is beginning to thaw. 
Snow since November 25, and it’s getting 
monotonous. I hope to get mountain- 
sheep pictures when we can get to their 








NEST AND EGGS OF THE ARKANSAW GOLDFINCH. 
Photo by TH. W. Nasu, Pueblo, Colorado. 


The nest and eggs of the Arkansaw Goldfinch, in situ, are here set torth in their natural size. Our 





within thirty-five yards of bull moose with 
this instrument,in broad daylight (as I 
formerly did when I had no camera), I 
am going to get a picture or two which 
will make a reputation for me. There is 
going to bea dead game struggle on my 
part to do it,and nothing but real hard 
luck can beat me.” 


— —<— aan 


THE special offer of a First and Second 
Prize for amateur photographs, to be 
printed in Srorts AFIELD during 1898 
(as made in our February issue), is here- 
by revoked.. 


picture amply attests the value of a good camera in good hands. 





range. Elk are in sight here most of the 
time and the bulls are dropping their 
horns’’. 

EVERYWHERE you wander to, nowa- 
days, you find the camera and its attend- 
ant amateur. To the sportsman the 
“magic box’”’ appeals invitingly, and the 
Sports Afield Man, on his occasional 
hunting trips in the Montana Mountains 
and Puget Sound country—far from any 
railroad—has been strangely impressed 
with its popularity on seeing it promi- 
nently on deck among the utilities of 
every hunting or logging camp visited 
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FIRE BUILDING IN THE RAIN. 

In a recent series of articles for this 
department, I had something to say con- 
cerning the proper way of building a 
camp fire, but it strikes me that this sub- 
ject is worthy of more space than was 
there granted it. Given favorable con- 
ditions and plenty of fuel and matches, 
and any one can easily and quickly start 
a respectable blaze. There is nothing 
difficult about the ignition of combustible 
substances—merely a case of “ touch and 
go”—-pile up the shavings and paper, and 
scratch a match and “there you are!” 
But starting a fire in the darkness or rain 
or both. Say! that’s quite another sort 
of a proposition. Don’t you think so? 
You have been walking hard for hours, 
striving to get back to camp, to rejoin 
your companions or to reach shelter. 
You have struggled manfully along until 
darkness has fallen around you. The 
earth is soaked and the trees dripping 
with moisture and the rain is dashing in 
your face and running in rivulets down 
your limbs underneath your clothing. 
Further progress is impossible, you must 
halt right where you are, and, if possible, 
make yourself comfortable for the night; 
and your first needs are light and warmth. 
On such an occasion as this, one dry 





match is worth a thousand that are wet 
but how few are the young hunters who 
have provided any way of keeping their 
matches dry through four or fivé hours 
of driving rain! The dear, good manu- 
facturers who devote their lives and en- 
ergies to the task of supplying sports- 
men’s needs, have never yet catalogued 
a sure-enough waterproof match-box; 
but the one who does will never be forced 
to create a demand for his wares. Water- 
proof match-boxes are among the crying 
needs of the hour. Every sportsman 
should have one. Uncle Sam could find 
a place to-day for 200,000 of them, but 
we are all doing without because there 
are no waterproof match-boxes on the 
market. I have an ounce round vial 
which answers the purpose, but it is un- 
necessarily heavy and clumsy to carry, 
and is besides always liable to be broken. 
Some of these days I may take a tumble, 
and “come to myself” with a pocketful 
of shattered glass, and I will be lucky if 
the damage extends only to the vial and 
its contents. For the life of me I can’t 


see why some enterprising manufacturer 
shouldn’t turn out a light aluminum case 
with a long screw top, which would hold 
fifteen or twenty matches and keep them 
good and dry. Something like Cush- 
man & Dennison’s 10 cent oilers, only 




















OUR YOUNG 


twice as big and with a plain top in place 
of the oil tube. 

But let us suppose that your matches 
are all right, and that you are in the big 
woods, wet and miserable, and cognizant 
of the one fact that you want a fire and 
want it bad. There is plenty of fuel all 
around you,-but you can hardly find it in 
the darkness, and if you already had it 
in hand, firing it with a match would be 
out of the question. Your greatest need 
is kindlings, and it is well to remember 
that any fallen twigs you may pick up 
will be water-soaked and worse than use- 
less. Wood draws dampness from the 
earth, and a stick which is wet through 
to the heart will not burn. Furthermore, 
it is a waste of time to cut shavings from 
a stick, however thin, unless from a pine 
knot or a bit of hard wood that is 
thoroughly dry and thoroughly seasoned. 
While the rain is falling and the knife- 
blade is wet, it is impossible to prevent 
the shavings from becoming thoroughly 
soaked, and the flame of a match will 
blacken them and nothing more. 

But now to tell you how to get your 
kindlings. As trees and bushes grow 
their lower branches die, and eventually 
drop off, but at any time you can find 
them, seasoned as hard as nails, still 
clinging to the parent trunk. So long as 
they remain on the tree no amount of 
rain can soak them through. A mo- 
ment’s trouble will secure you a double 
handful of little twigs from the size of a 
knitting needle to that of an eight-penny 
nail—the smaller they are the better— 
and you will be surprised to see how 
readily they will catch and how brightly 
they will burn. Add other small sticks 
as rapidly as you may without smother- 
ing the blaze, crossing them slightly, but 
only enough to permit a free draft. 
Don’t make a “bird’s nest” of your fire. 
Sticks, to burn well, must lie close enough 
together to keep hot. 

A good deal depends upon the selec- 
tion of a proper spot for fire building. 
Supposing you have been working in the 
darkness, as soon as a Jight has been se- 
cured it will be advisable to discover 
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whether you had best move the fire to a 
more suitable place. A log or stump, 
whether sound or decayed, will, if the 
fire is started against it, help wonderfully 
in the way of making and throwing out 
heat. Be sure that you never fire a dead 
tree or stub which may possibly burn 
through and fall upon you. A green 
tree is usually safe,-unless hollow. 

For a quick, hot fire, start your little 
blaze at the root of a tree, adding first 
short sticks, then longer and larger ones, 
leaning them over the fire with their up- 
per ends resting against the bark. Pack 
them as closely as you like; the fire will 
find its way through. Keep stacking on 
the wood until you have made use of all 
within easy reach, and you will have a 
blaze that will dry your clothing from 
top to toe before finally dropping to a bed 
of embers. 

The secret of successful fire building 
lies in taking plenty of time and placing 
each individual stick where it will burn 
to the best advantage. Once in mid- 
winter I camped comfortably on a float- 
ing log, miles from dry land, collecting 
my fuel from the driftwood which had 
caught against neighboring bushes; and 
I once ran across a couple of town lads 
who had pitched their tent in the cedar 
brakes on the Palo Pinto hills and had 
wasted their last match in trying to light 
a heap of green limbs as large as your 
arm. To teach them a practical lesson 
in woodcraft, I removed the bullet from 
a 38-55 shell, replaced it with a pinch of 
rotten wood crumbled into bits the size 
of wheat grains, and in five minutes had 
“shot fire” into an old stump—thus 
solving the problem that had been 
troubling them for hours. 

Bald Knob, Ark. S. D. Barnes. 

- — <a 

THE young sportsman here presented 
is Max Martin, the 5-year-old son of H. 
W. Martin, inventor of the Martin auto- 
matic reel. The fish shown are two of 
three. Maine trout that “totalled” 18 
pounds. Our little friend says that he 
did not catch them himself, but that he 
hopes to learn how next season. 
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AN EMBRYO ANGLER. 
See preceding page. 


A Clever Little Canadian. 


Carl Miner, the 6-year-old son of John 
T. Miner of Kingsville, Ontario, has 
shown remarkable skill during the last 
six months. The youngster shoots with 
the ease and precision of a veteran— 
having inherited the ability from his 
father, who is a well-known sportsman. 
The boy first attracted attention last No- 
vember when he began shooting in pub- 
lic matches. From the first he used his 
father’s 38-55 Marlin rifle, which is 
nearly as heavy as himself. In Novem- 
ber he shot against some of the crack 
riflemen of Canada in the events for tur- 
keys and geese; and at a distance of 
ninety yards (one and one -halfinch bull’s- 
eye) he made three dead-centre shots out 
of eleven fired. The remaining eight 
shots were a close second and third in 
the balance of the shooting. Another 
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time the youngster at a distance of forty- 
five yards fired ten successive shots at a 
bull’s-eye of a silver dollar and hit it 
every time. At fifty feet he has beaten 
all previous records by ten successive 
shots, placed within a bull’s-eye of thir- 
teen-sixteenth’s of an inch in diameter. 


ain 


A SQUIRREL HUNT. 


“Come on, boys, and get this yard 
cleaned—so we can get off early!” were 
the words addressed to a number of us 
boys, as we sat nearby, watching one 
member of the party working for all he 
was worth, cleaning off a small piece of 
land for gardening purposes. 

In due time we started off.on our 
squirrel hunt, and when one of those 
little .22 Winchester rifles was pointed 
at Mr. Squirrel, he almost always came 
down. We had not gone far before we 
struck the right place and it was not long 
before we had all the squirrels we wanted 
and then we began hunting for rabbits. 
We were successful, and, when we started 
for home, felt qnite jubilant over our 
good luck. 

One cannot help admiring the beau- 
tiful scenery everywhere to be found in 
the Puget Sound Country. It has to be 
seen to be appreciated. A spin on your 
wheel over the Lake Washington bicycle 
path will reveal to you what old Mother 
Nature has bestowed on one of her fa- 
vorite children. The paths are in fine 
condition and the Queen City Good 
Roads Club has been doing all in its 
power to make them a success. 

Up in the mountains there is big game 
for the hunter, and we have also a good 
many streams and lakes which can be 
easily reached and which attract many 
anglers. Trout, black bass and the like 
are abundant, and when you go after 
them, you do not have to go to some 
neighboring fish-market to find them, 
either. Sports AFIELD is eagerly and 
widely read here, and with the hope that 
the magazine and its editor will ever be 
successful, I will close my letter. 

Seattle, Wash. Curis GILsoN, JR. 
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AGAINST THE TORPEDO. 














One of the recommendations of the 
Board of Officers appointed to examine 
the four Spanish cruisers sunk off Santia- 
go will, we believe, commend itself to al- 
most all students of the art of making 
warships. The experts, who report that 
the Maria Teresa and Cristobal Colon may 
be saved, if dealt with promptly, advise 
that hereafter no torpedoes shall be car- 
ried on fighting vessels. The Vzcaya, it 
appears, was blown up by one of her own 
torpedoes—very probably not with the 
intention of her crew. 

According to an eminent naval au- 
thority in the Mew York Sun, torpedoes 
on modern battleships represent, in ad- 
dition to very great danger to the ship 
itself, through the possibility of being 
exploded by dn enemy’s gun fire, the 


complicated plant and the crews of half a 
dozen tubes. There is machinery to 
charge them with air, with pipes running 
to every station, together with the lines 
of communication with the captain. It 
all makes a costly arrangement, for which, 
of course, other interests of the ship are 
sacrificed; and in the light of marine 
warfare as it has been revealed by our 
recent encounters, its chances of useful- 
ness are extremely remote. 

Long range will hereafter be the usual 
order of sea fighting—the superior marks- 
man preferring to deal out destruction 
from a distance to coming so near that 
hits would be scored by his antagonist, 
even if most inferior in gunnery. A com- 
mander probably will not close, except in 
desperation, in which case his more hope- 
ful opponent will keep away. The battle 
will virtually be over, with one side prac- 
tically defeated, before the winner will in- 
cline to come within torpedo range. 

The certainty with which torpedo boats 
will be sunk by well-trained gunners, 
illustrated at San Juan and at Santiago, 
may change the general opinion as to the 
value of torpedo boats pure and simple; 
but in genuine fighting-ships torpedoes 
seem plainly out of place and full of vastly 
greater danger to their own side than to 
the other. 








————— 
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THE OMAHA EXPOSITION. 





Some of the men in command of our 
military and naval forces at the present 
moment were born when all lands west 
of St. Louis were without civilized or 
permanent inhabitants. In 1832 Buffalo 
was a frontier city of the West—reached 
after an adventurous journey of three 
days on the canals of New York. The 
spear heads of the red man have not yet 
rusted away beneath the trampling of the 
white man’s feet. The stumps of trees 
along our Eastern rivers exhibit in their 
conical tops the last signs of the beaver’s 
work, before he passed with the tribes 
that wore his image on their shields. In 
the quiet of evening lie down in peaceful 
bivouac, secure in the sanctity of open 
fields and cloudless skies: awake with a 
sudden start! Ten feet away, with the 
starlight flashing against the upheld 
swords, there are five thousand men and 
horses in a maddening charge! Ina 
second you will be ground to atoms and 
will lie unknown and unnoticed perhaps 
until eternity. Like this was the passing 
of the Indian: sudden, and cruel, but 
not to be prevented. 

The buffalo- grass grows here and there 
in the Denver parks; but the bison will 
come no more forever. Where Omaha 
has lifted her beautiful exposition build- 
ings young men have hunted the antelope 
and crossed their bloody knives with the 
warriors of the plains. We are growing 


so rapidly—so fearfully—that we should 
stop to think. 

The Trans-Mississippi Exposition is a 
place where you may think. You may 
perhaps for the first time behold the steam 
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reaper, the steam plough or other un- 
lovely but magical creations and factors 
of our advancement and civilization. 
Some grey-haired man, still strong and 


- hale, will tell you of what has happened 


in thirty years: the chimeras of the 
Arabian Nights are not interesting to one 
who sees what the hand of God is doing 
each hour that we live. Some day—He 
has said—the earth shall be cold and 
dead, but to-day let it shine with fields of 
golden grain and the faces of happy men. 

The farmer will learn new lessons of 
his nation’s power. He will see that he 
is not the only agent of its strength and 
prosperity. The millionaire will learn 
that wheat is the spoil of a well-fought 
battlefield, and that the granger is more 
indispensable than the West Point gradu- 
ate. There will be more for all than they 
can master in the alloted time, but what 
they shall learn must give them wider 
and truer range of thought. 

The Trans- Mississippi Exposition is a 
page of history in itself—an assertion of 
the conquest of the wilderness and a 
formal Coronation of Progress in a spot 
where the tent is folded and the fire of 
the camp is dead these many years; 
where the royalty of marble and granite 
and steel has thrown its mantle upon the 
architect and has made him the peer of 
the farmer, the soldier, the miner and the 
engineer. 

To undertake to describe to our read- 
ers the Omaha Exposition would be 
wearying and a waste of time. We should 
see for ourselves what the West is doing 
and if the glory of the spectacle be only 
the means of impressing our money- 
changers with the Potency of the Hay- 
seed, it will have done a noble work. For 
the Hayseed has filled long miles of ships 
and cars with his Sesame, and the gates 
of prosperity have opened wide. He will 
wander with his wife and sons and daugh- 
ters through the magnificence of his own 
creation, and will know it not for his own. 
He has seen hard times and we have been 
with him. And,nowthat better days have 
come, we know that a world takes off its 
hat to him who first of all men is Na- 














ture’s working part- 
ner in the feeding of 
a hungry world. 
The Long Trail 
stretches from the 
Land of the Lakes & 
across our border = 
line, across the Yel- 
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lowstone and Kan- 
sas plains; it winds 
through a wilderness of sage and clap 
paral to the gate of Mexico. But its 
dust is hard and baked with the sun- 
light and silence of years; along its 
narrowing streak the buzzard no longer 
awaits his awful feast and the prairie-dog 
sits in dozing peacefulness where a mill- 
ion cattle used to tread. But the Long 
Trail reaches further on—to a dim and 
shadowy land where the red men march 
like fading figures in the falling night. 
You should know these things, and, com- 
ing west until the rumbling of the sea- 
waves dies away, stand in the stillness of 
the eternal plains to learn “what God 
hath wrought.” CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


—~>— 


A NOTABLE WORK. 


WHERE TO Hunt AMERICAN GAME: 
United States Cartridge Co., Lowell, 
Mass; 1898. Price 50 cents. 


This beautiful book, although published 
by a world-renowned company, contains 
no advertising features whatever, but the 
price at which it is sold by all dealers in 
ammunition and other sporting goods 
will tend to impress the buyer with a 
sense of obligation to the publishers. 

A handsome binding of blue linen and 
gold makes the book an ornament and 
insures it an honorable standing among 
its kind. One hundred and twenty or 
more illustrations are scattered through 
its 300 pages, and each is an exact pic- 
ture of a species of game. Asa reference 
book, it is invaluable. The experience of 
most hunters is so limited that they often 
bag game they are unable to identify by 
name. Thirteen varieties of ducks and 
nine of grouse, besides a hundred other 
species of game, are so represented as to 









make it easy to name any specimen of 
the number by comparison. 

Each State and Territory of the Union 
is separately mentioned and the character 
of the hunting is carefully stated. For in- 
stance, the chapter on Colorado we know 
from long experience to be thoroughly cor- 
rect, and without doubt the other chapters 
were quite as thoroughly prepared. 

On page 195 is the most interesting 
cut in the work, the Fisher, an animal 
that appears to be one of the kind that 
Alice encountered in Wonderland. 

As accuracy has been made the lead- 
ing motive, we commend to our readers 
with all sincerity “ Where to Hunt Ameri- 
can Game.” 

_— 

“ THERE is a good rush to buy tackle 
and fine tackle at that,” declared Brune 
Schneider of Omaha to a 4ee man t’other 
day; ‘and I believe that nothing but the 
finest tackle will be bought in a year or 
two. Featherweight rods—that is, rods 
of a weight almost unheard of a few years 
ago—are all the vogue. It is natural 
that, with a call for fine and light rods, 
there should be a corresponding demand 
for fine tackle. Artificial baits, such as 
flies, spoons, etc., are growing in favor 
rapidly, and the man who uses worms or 
live bait seems to be dropping out of ex- 
istence. From this it may be gathered 
that the desire to outwit is uppermost in 
the angler’s mind; not the desire to pos- 
sess. Sportsmanship is gaining ground 


rapidly and Izaak Walton need not blush 
for such of his followers.” 
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SOME WHEELING REFLECTIONS. 


It is the fashion to 
write about bicycles. 
Practical knowledge 
of them is not con- 
sidered at all neces- 
sary by many of the 
scribblers who fill 
columns with ridicu- 
lous advice. The 
presumption of these 
scribblers is equalled 
only by their ignor- 
ance. One of them 
has wisely observed that “ Racing Equip- 
ment is out of place on the road.” A 
rider’s safety and satisfaction on the road 
depend mainly on three things—charac- 
ter of the road, quality of the wheel, and 
his own experience or riding ability. 
More depends on the rider than on any- 
thing else. An expert can ride a good 
racing wheel over ordinary roads with 
safety to himself and to the machine. 
Experience can safely ride a racing wheel 
over roads that would wreck Ignorance 
on a forty-pounder. 

Another scribbler who doesn’t under- 
stand what he is writing about says that 
“ Zigzag hill climbing is easier than the 
straight lift.” If the “hill” be a broad, 
gently sloping boulevard paved with as- 
phalt from curb to curb, the zigzag act 
may go; on the ordinary country road it 
won’t go—neither will the rider, except 
to go off his wheel. The fact is that di- 
rect steering is a chief aid in hill climb- 
ing. Every experienced rider knows it. 
In hill-climbing contests no excuse for 
failure is heard oftener than this: “My 
front wheel turned on me.” That is, the 
front wheel swerved from a direct line— 
it zigzagged. 

Another wiseacre writes: “Snapping 
and cracking of the chain is a sure indi- 
cation that it wants lubricating.” This 
is not true once in a hundred times. 
Chains snap oftener because of too much 
lubricant than because of not enough. 
Oil on the surface of a chain gathers dirt, 
hence the snapping. Oftener than in any 
other way, snapping and creaking of a 
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chain is caused by worn sprockets, stretch- 
ing of the chain (that is, wearing on the 
inside of the blocks), and sprockets out 
of line. Much might be written about 
the proper care of a chain. Much has 
been written about it. As to nine-tenths 
of the published advice on the subject, 
the rider should read it carefully, and 
then be sure zof to follow it. A little 
common-sense in the care of achain will go 
farther than all the fancy lubricants made. 

It was a writer of the sort here com- 
plained of that once laughed at a rider 
for carrying his tools in his pocket instead 
of on the frame, in order to make his 
wheel lighter. The writer displayed his 
ignorance; for the rider was sound—he 
was practical. Two pounds of tools 
strapped to a wheel practically add that 
much to its weight. When strapped on, 
the tools are dead weight. In the pocket, 
they are live weight so far as the wheel 
is concerned, and at times actually assist 
in making the wheel run easier. The 
case is not a parallel with that of the 
Irishman who accepted a ride in a buggy 
and insisted on holding his heavy carpet- 
bag on his lap, because, as he said, it was 
bad enough to have the horse haul him 
without making it haul the carpet-bag, too! 

- > 

In the Moosehead, Rangeley and Dead 
River regions of Maine the season is 
opening up in fine shape. Trout and 
salmon are taking the fly with great vim. 
The hotels and camps are fast filling up, 
and every mail brings news of more that 
are coming. All proprietors of hotels 
and camps say that the season of 1898 is 
surely going to be a record breaker. 

ERE SS 

SNAKES, in regard to auditory organs, 
rank the lowest of all the members of the 
reptilian class. They have neither ex- 
ternal ears, ear drums nor tympanum. 
The auditory capsule lies well back in 
the occipital region, protected and almost 
entirely covered by the quadrate and 
squamosal bones; including a labyrinth- 
ine structure, a cochlea and a very deli- 
cate bag containing otoliths. In reality, 


snakes cannot hear sound at all, but they 
can feel very slight vibrations. 




















CAMPING OUT. 





Here I am beside the river, 

Full a hundred miles from home, 
Where the bending rushes quiver 

And the game, unfrightened, roam. 
But I find it lonesome sitting 

While the night birds wheel about— 
They’ve a gruesome way of flitting 

’Round a man who’s camping out. 


And mosquitoes! how they nibble— 
Bites enough I’m getting now— 
Count them and no need to quibble ; 
That’s a mammoth on my brow. 
When folks ask me ’bout the fishes, 
Though I haven’t seen a trout, 
I can brag till each one wishes 
He’d been with me camping out. 


There is game, I don’t deny it, 
In this forest, but 1’ll bet 
Just what it will cost to buy it, 
Not a squirrel do I get. 
Bat, once back within the city, 
Friends will say I’m growing stout 
Aud I'll tell them what a pity 
They weren’t with me camping out! 
Towanda, Pennsylvinia. LALIA MITCHELL. 
> 


CUR D'ALENE HAPPENINGS. 





Frank Darbee is an alderman, a real 
live, rotund Missoula alderman; but, not- 
withstanding that fact, Frank Darbee is 
a mighty good fellow, and, like all good 
fellows—that is, the only genuine, proper 
sort of good fellows—Frank Darbee is a 
sportsman. His pretentions as such may 





not be so loud as those of some other 
sportsmen we have known, but if you do 
not believe he is the real article when in 
the woods, just secure for yourself an in- 
vitation to accompany him down the 
“Snake” line to somewhere on the St. 
Regis; then be sure to accept the invita- 
tion and when you return to your native 
haunts you will acknowledge that Darbee 
is O. K. or I am a ghost. 

Between drinks—that is, between trips 
to Alaska—we managed somehow to se- 
cure from Frank Darbee the privilege of 
breaking trails for him, while now and 
then getting in a shot at a cervus white- 
tail. Did we accept the invite? Well, I 
wonder! Borrowed a’.30—30, and—Say! 
by the way, I just simply had all my old 
rifle theories and notions laid out stone- 
cold. They are buried out there in the 
backyard somewhere. (“Shot to death 
with a .30—30,” is the inscription on their 
grave-stone). I placed myself along with 
Darbee under the protecting wing of con- 
ductor Bradley of the Cceur d’Alene 
branch of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
and somewhat later than “in due time” 
we were allowed to step out of the ca- 
boose at De Borgia into two feet of nicely 
crusted snow, somewhere near where we 
were to be expected to slaughter numer- 
ous six-prong bucks without debate. But 
Darbee had been in that vicinity before, 
as I soon learned to my pleasure. With 
a knowing glance out of the corners of 
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his eyes, motioning me to follow in his 
footsteps, he “ mosied”’ along right lively 
up the railroad track about half a mile; 
then took a turn along a sleigh road out 
through the woods a little way; and I 
found myself piloted to the door of as 
hospitable a backwoods home as one 
might wish to enter. Mr. T. S. Hogan 
was our host, and the kindly treatment 
accorded immediately and during our 
stay by himself and family was of that 
particular nature which warms up the 
cockles of the heart of him who may en- 
joy the good fortune to accept the hospi- 
tality of his heaithstone and table (very 
particularly his table). 

Daylight on the morning succeeding 
our entry. into Mr. Hogan’s premises, 
found Darbee and his companion follow- 
ing a partly-broken trail, which some 
hunter had made a day or two previously, 
up to the point of a nearby mountain. 
At half past 9 o’clock we had nearly 
reached the summit, without having 
crossed anything like fresh deer sign, and 
Darbee’s aldermanic proportions were al- 
ready decidedly in evidence. In fact, I 
think Darbee was somewhat warm. At 
any rate his face gave fortha good healthy, 
merry glow which even the streams of 
perspiration which trickled over his well- 
rounded countenance seemed not to 
quench. 

“Tt is all right for you, you long gan- 
der-shanked rooster, to look back and 
grin at the joy I am having wallowing 
through this snow; but I'll get even yet 
—now you mind!” 

“Say, Darbee. I don’t believe there is 
a deer in this whole blamed country. 
Think they are lower down. What do 
you say to quitting this deal? You take 
the back track to Hogan’s, gather our 
belongings, and hustle yourself down to 
the station; I'll cut around this mountain, 
just to be certain we are not overlooking 
any bets, and will be with you at noon 
when the train comes along, on which we 
will ride down the thirteen miles to St. 
Regis station, where the snow is only six 
inches deep and where, if the signs don’t 
fail, we will stand a much better chance 
for game. Is it a go?” 
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“Just as you say, Will. This crust is 
getting the better of me, and if there were 
any deer around, they could hear us a 
mile away. There you go again, walking 
on top of the crust. I wish you had 
some of my avoirdupois long enough for 
me to see you wade around up to your 
neck for a while. Well, so long! Take 
care you do not miss the train.” 

With that, Darbee started back and I 
circled a point and took the first ridge 
running down towards the railroad track. 
I was scarcely out of sight of Darbee 
when a reasonably fresh deer track was 
crossed. I paid but little attention to it, 
however, as it led a different course from 
that which I wished to travel. ‘Shortly 
after, when making lively strides down a 
steep descent in sight of the railroad track, 
and raising racket enough to startle an 
elephant, I was brought up standing by 
the sight of a deer just getting up out of 
its bed, partly behind a couple of trees 
and so close that I had a notion to take 
a shot at it with a rock. On second 
thought, however, I concluded that it was 
an excellent opportunity to test Joe 
Booth’s .30—30 at close range, and a sec- 
ond later the copper-jacketted bullet with 
a soft nose had bored a hole through the 
top of a two-year old buck’s shoulder— 
though I came mighty near over-shoot- 
ing, I tell you—and Cervus was doing 
some lively kicking around the foot of 
two little fir trees. Ejecting the empty 
shell, I threw the rifle’s lever back to 
place; stepped forward to where I could 
see by the light in the buck’s eye that 
there was yet a whole lot of life still be- 
hind it; and, thinking to make sure of 
my venison, pulled for the butt of his ear 
and— Snap!! “What the dickens is the 
matter now?” “What? Didn't throw 
in the cartridge?” “Well, that's the 
first time that ever happened to me.” 

“Tl try it over,” thought I. Worked 
the lever again; that is, worked it part 
way ; then proceedings stopped short alto- 
gether. The cartridge was stuck fast: 
the first time that ¢/a/ also had ever hap- 
pened to me ata critical moment. Whose 
fault was it? As I did not notice any 
one else hanging around there, I guess it 


























must have been my own. But the cart- 
ridge was stuck, dead sure. Wouldn't 
even budge. DidI swear? No; I don’t 
think— Well, I would not like to say 
positively. But if it had been a preacher 
in my position, I'll bet four dollars to a 
cent that he would have forgotten him- 
self—at least if there were no one within 
hearing. 

I fumbled with, pulled and pounded 
that .30—30, until I felt as red in the face 
as Darbee looked when climbing the hill. 
After about ten minutes of unsuccessful 
twisting, prying and speaking gently 
under my breath, I finally, by means of 
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Down at the foot of the hill he was 
backed up to a tree and around him was 
jumping and dancing what I took at the 
distance to be a dog. Thinking it be- 
longed at the section house (which was 
in sight), I did not attempt to kill but 
fired down in its direction to frighten it. 
It paid no attention; then it occurred 
that if the deer were dead the dog would 
not bother it further, and thinking that 
now was an opportunity totest Joe Booth’s 
.30-30 at /ong range, I fired at the buck’s 
head. He ducked at the shot, but did 
not fall. Just then a better view disclosed 
a long bushy tail—and my “dog” was a 











Our Camp. Scene on Platte River near Clarks, Nebraska. 


Amateur Photo by Dr. C. B. LittLe, Bloomfield, Neb. 


my pocket-knife, succeeded in cutting off 
the soft point of the bullet and by poking 
a stick under the remainder managed to 
get the cartridge out, and then turned to 
look for the buck. Instead of finding 
him at the foot of the trees now, I could 
see him three hundred yards away where 
he had slid down to the foot of the moun- 
tain. Apparently he was there to stay, 
and as there were fresh tracks around, I 
thought to investigate the chances for 
other deer a little before going down to 
him. Worked around on the side-hill 
for some ten or fifteen minutes, and came 
back just in time to see my (?) buck mak- 
ing a noble fight for his life. 


coyote. He made a spring at the deer 
and I shouted before thinking. At the 
sound of my voice, he turned, and, with 
one look, darted away into the brush be- 
fore I had sense or time enough to try a 
shot at him. The buck laid down at 
once and I started towards him, but 
tacked around the point before reaching 
the foot of the mountain. 

When the place where the buck had 
been was reached, I found there the snow 
sprinkled with blood for a space of twenty 
feet around from where the deer had been 
making his gallant fight. But the buck 
was gone. 

I talked to myself: “Well, you area 
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bright lad.”. .. “Ain't 1?” .. . “Why 
in thunder didn’t you take another shot 
at him from up the hill ?” “You 
haven't got a little bit of sense!” 

“The longer you hunt, the less you know 
about hunting!” .. . “However, there 
is no use of your standing here kicking 
at yourself about it; you have got to have 
that deer, and you have got to catch that 
train and you have but blamed little time 
to do it in, either.” 

The buck had sneaked away through 
the thick growth of pine, fir trees and 
brush, which covered the bottom for 
about the third of a mile between the 
mountain and the St. Regis River. There 
were two methods, either of which might 
be termed “good hunting,” to follow out 
in order to secure that buck easily. One 
would have been to wait say an hour, 
until he would have become stiffened up, 
so that he could have been readily dis- 
patched; or to make a circle and come 
upon him from the opposite direction to 
that in which he was heading: But to 
carry out either of these methods would 
require time; and, confound it all ! didn’t 
I just tell you that I had to have that 
deer and catch the train, too. The snow 
was a little more than knee-deep, crusted 
just hard enough zof to bear a person up, 
and, if you have ever been there, you can 
appreciate what a nice job I had chasing 
my animated venison around through 
that bottom. Got a couple of snapshots 
at a white tail disappearing among the 
shades of the forest, but they did not “cut 
much ice.” After a while I chased the 
track into the river—the track only: for 
there was no deer in sight. 

Seeing no evidences of where he had 
landed on either side, I followed down 
the bank through the thick brush, with 
the snow almost up to my neck. (I know 
it was that deep a time or two before I 
could pick myself up out of it.) All 
things have an end, they say, and so it 
was in this case. Coming out upon a 
gravel bar at a point where I could see 
down the creek for some distance, Mr. 
Buck was discovered climbing out of the 
water on the further side and about 
seventy-five yards down-stream. 


As soon as he had gotten fully out on 
the bank the .30-30 barked, and the 
buck’s troubles were over, but not so 
mine. Another pickle. Here was a 
stream fifty yards wide, running almost 
hip-deep with ice-cold water. I had to 
have ¢hat buck, and I had to cath that— 
“Hold on, now. I think you made a 
mistake. I don’t think you ever had any 
idea of catching that train!” ‘You 
would look well wading that creek and 
packing that deer a mile and a half to 
the station in time to catch anybody’s 
train, wouldn’t you?” “Yes, but I'll tell 
you what you can do: you can leave the 
deer, hurry up and head Darbee off from 
taking the train, and we will come back 
and Darbee will be tickled to death to 
have the privilege of wading the creek 
for that buck.” 

Headed Darbee off all right, and we 
did not go on the train, all right; but 
when we reached the creek again, on the 
opposite side of which was stretched out 
our unfortunate buck, Darbee compla- 
cently sized up the situation, and, smil- 
ing sweetly, said: “ Well, Bill; I see only 
one way for us to have venison for sup- 
per to-night, and that is for you to strip 
off your trousers and go after it!”’ 

“Holy Moses, Darbee. I thought 
that was what you came down here to do.” 

“Oh no, Billie; I don’t want any ven- 
ison for supper. I don’t like venison.” 

‘*But, Darbee, you know you are a 
warm-blooded animal. Don’t you know 
how warm you were this morning? Then, 
you know, Darbee, that the water would 
have farther to go to penetrate to your 
bones than it would to mine—” 

‘‘That’s all right, Billie Cave; that’s 
your venison over there; and if you want it 
you know how to get it. I don’t want it!” 

Under such conditions what was a 
poor fellow to do? I had to have ¢hat 
buck. Might not see another on the 
trip. I sat down in the snow and pulled 
off one overshoe; then looked at the 
buck. Pulled the other off; then looked 
at the buck; ditto one German sock, and 
buck. Ditto the other. “Hurry up, 
Billie! 
little cold water. 


You ought not to be afraid of a 
Any body who has 





























been to Alaska ought to enjoy taking a 
bath in the St. Regis, at least once a day.”’ 
“Yes, yes; oh, yes!” 
One suspender unbuttoned by this 


time. Good thing that buck was out in 
plain sight. Another suspender; some 
more buck. <A sudden determination, a 
few lively motions, and I was into that 
creek and making for the other side for 
dear life, before I could have time to 
think about backing out. 

O lordy! but ¢/at water was cold. 

Upon climbing out on the bank I 
broke through into two-and-a-half feet 
of snow; but that was nothing. It ac- 
tually appeared warm after coming out 
of the water. Slipping a rope about the 
buck’s horns, he was dragged into the 
creek and we both came back in a hurry. 

Darbee grabbed the deer, while I made 
a jump for my clothes. The first thing 
Darbee said, when he managed to stop 
laughing, was: “I would give twenty 
dollars if 1 had had a Kodak!” 

Took another turn up over the hill, 
and upon reaching Hogan’s, some time 
after dark that evening, I had two more 
deer to my credit. By-the-way, the shot 
fired three hundred yards at that first 
buck’s head had put a hole through one 
of his ears about an inch above. That 
was done without raising the sights. 
Three days later, when the hunt was fin- 
ished, we showed up at home with a dozen 
deer between us. 

Joe Booth’s .30-30 was tested thor- 
oughly at all distances ; and, some former 
utterances to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, | am to-day willing and ready to 
adopt the .30—-30 to my wants and uses 
henceforth and forever. That is, provided 
some fool don’t take a notion to invent 
some other style of shooting-iron which 
may appeal more directly again to the 
fancies of an all-round gun-crank. 

Seattle, Wash. WILL CAVE. 

H. S. Marcetts of Salt Lake City de- 
sires information about the successful 
planting of wild-rice and celery on the 
grounds of a well-known Utah hunting 
club. Send your answer to Sports Afield. 
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FIELD. 
A TRIP TO LAKE ELSINORE. 





One day in March last a party of four 
spent an enjoyable two days at Lake El- 
sinore, duck shooting. There were Lon 
Haight, Mr. Kiefharber, P. T. Sullivan 
and the writer. Sullivan and myself left 
Redlands at 6 a. m. Saturday in the for- 
mer’s buggy—driving a mare which he 
had lately traded for. She had been ac- 
customed to wear a “kicking strap” and 
we were a little dubious about risking her 
on the drive over the Moreno to Elsinore. 
However, we finally decided to give her 
a test, as we had been planning such a 
trip: for some time. We sailed along 
smoothly for twelve miles; when, just as 
we crossed the grade and began the de- 
scent, an accident happened that came 
near upsetting our rig, and trip, too. I 
suppose in climbing the steep grade the 
mare’s legs had become weak, for she 
tripped, fell, and, in trying to regain her 
footing, fell again on one of the shafts and 
broke it. I thought our journey was at 
an end but we wrapped the broken shaft 
with a strap and pulled on. From this 
point both.the Moreno and Perris Valleys 
could be seen plainly, and a most beauti- 
ful view they presented: nice, level land, 
dotted here and there with bearing orange 
groves and checked about with streets 
like a regular town. We soon reached 
Midland’s and started down Perris Boule- 
vard, seven miles long, past the Govern- 
ment Indian school, where the little In- 
dians are instructed in all the branches, 
including agriculture. We soon reached 
Perris and took dinner. We then drove 
on through a barren district—passing the 
Good Hope Mine, where they have been 
taking out gold ore for many years, night 
and day, without cessation. Then we 
travelled on, over the rugged hills, until 
about 4 o’clock, when we first sighted the 
lake—a beautiful sheet of water, seven 
miles long by two wide, surrounded on 
all sides by hills. Arriving at the town 
on the lake, we put the horse in a livery ° 
barn and, taking our guns and shells, 
proceeded to the shore. We could see 
thousands of ducks swimming around, 
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too far out to reach them, but very few 
near the shore. After watching them for 
a while, we decided to return to the hotel 
and get an early start on the morrow. 
Haight and Kiefharber having just ar- 
rived, had already rented a boat and 
crossed the lake. 

We arose the next morning at 4:30 
and went down the shore and concealed 
ourselves in some temporary blinds, but 
we did not get many shots. Again re- 
turning to the hotel, we learned that the 
“other fellows” had only secured one 
duck the evening before, but had gone 
again. We then tried to rent a boat but 
could not: so we waited until our friends 
returned and took their boat. It was now 
about 2 o'clock in the afternoon. They 
had killed twenty-four ducks, mostly 
spoon bills. We crossed the lake, and I 
concealed myself in a bunch of tules; 
while Phil rowed out and rounded up the 
game. Soon I saw a flock of spoon bills 
feeding near the shore, and proceeded to 
“snake it’ on them. When within about 
50 yards I arose and, as they took wing, 
dropped two the first shot and missed 
clean with the second barrel. Both ducks 
were merely crippled, and Phil preceeded 
to retrieve them. The first was soon se- 
cured; but to capture the second wounded 
bird proved more difficult. Phil would 
row within gunshot, but while picking up 
his gun, the shy old bird would fly. This 
was repeated several times, when, in des- 
peration (and perspiration), he seized his 
old “long John” and finished the duck 
at an unreasonable distance. 

Up to this time the lake had been as 
smooth as a mirror, but a slight breeze 
now commenced blowing and we started 
back to town. By the time we reached 
the middle of the lake it was pretty rough, 
and as neither of us had ever rowed a 
boat before, we did not know how to mect 
the waves. They would strike the boat 
full amidships and came near capsizing 
us a mile from land. 

We were out among ’em the next day. 
During the night the wind had freshened, 
and it was misting and raining by turns. 
The lake was so rough the ducks would 
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not stay long in one place. The people 
all said: “ The market hunters will slay 
them to-day, sure.” They also told us 
that these market shooters frequently 
killed as many as seventy-five in one day 
to the single gun. 
W. C. WHITTEMORE. 
Redlands, California. 


> 


A DANDY LITTLE MIRROR. 





Every friend and reader of Sports 
AFIELD is by these presents invited to 
send his or her address (accompanied by 
a stamp) to Elliott S. Rice, 62 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, for one of the new “ Mal- 
lard Drake Souvenirs.” This is merely 
a handsome metal-rimmed hand-mirror, 
with the words “Out of Sight” stamped 
on its rim. T.ooking at it in the usual 
way, all you note is the reflection of your 
own features; yet if you will hold this 
diminutive looking-glass between your 
own gaze and the light, you will make 
out the game-like proportions of a flying 
greenhead drake whose exultantly-parted 
bill is quacking in the loudest of duck 
language: “Get me with load No. 046!” 
—of which the persuasive element is 
Hazard Blue Ribbon. The advertisement 
in nowise mars these little hand glasses, 
as it only shows when held up at a cer- 
tain angle. Sendin your name and your 
friends’ names, and help popularize one 
of the best powder brands of our day. 

Ir is said that the field of Waterloo is 
covered with a crop of crimson poppies 
each year. 

HvuMBOLD? asserted thata single pound 
of spider’s web would reach around the 
world. 

— 

Tue Labrador duck, now extinct, was 
formerly abundant along the North At- 
lantic coast. The cause of its extinction 
is unknown. So far as known, the last 
specimen was taken at Grand Menan in 
1871. About forty specimens are sup- 
posed to be existing in collections. Asa 
table bird it was not desirable. 












THE SMALL CALIBRE BULLETS. 





The despatch from General Shafter, 
which the War Department published 
last week, is the first official statement we 
have observed regarding the character of 
the wounds inflicted by the Spanish in- 
fantry arms. ‘‘ Wounds are much less 
dangerous,” he says, ‘‘than similar ones 
made by calibre .45. Among the large 
number of wounded there are few ampu- 
tations. Perhaps ten will cover it.” 
Probably the reports of the surgeons give 
details that will determine with accuracy 
this question of the relative deadliness of 
the small-calibre and large-calibre infantry 
projectiles ; but the fact is significant that 
the comparatively rapid recovery of many 
of the wounded has so attracted the at- 
tention of the commanding general as to 
be the subject of a despatch. 

How the case stands among the Span- 
ish troops under our fire, says a writer 
in the Mew York Sun, we shall not know, 
of course, at present ; but the comparison 
there might be even more exact and in- 
structive, because we have a growing pro- 
portion of Springfield rifles in the fight, 
side by side with our Krag-Jorgensens. 
These latter are of the .30 calibre, and 
thus much nearer to the Spanish Mauser 
than toour Springfields. At Guantanamo 
Bay we used a third calibre, the Lee— 
which is the smallest of all. In subse- 
quent battles the employment of a larger 
proportion of our volunteers might give 
a still better basis for comparison, should 
the Spanish surgeons study the question ; 
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and in any case our own surgeons will 
note the facts regarding the wounded of 
the enemy that fall into our hands. 

The question as to the best calibre for 
small arms has been debated for several 
years. That the old .45 is too large is 
universally believed. The required initial 
velocity, range and penetration can not 
be had with it, and the modern powders 
have enabled all nations to go far below 
it. But the question has arisen how far 
this reduction shall be carried. In the 
Krag-Jorgensen the calibre is .30, but of 
late years there have been further reduc- 
tions to .276 and even .256, and finally 
our navy took a new departure in going 
to .236. 

With these later reductions the gains 
have been of the same character as 
marked the earlier ones—such as greater 
range and penetration, with the ability to 
carry a larger number of cartridges. The 
objection raised has been that volleys of 
extremely low calibres will not stop a 
charging force like the bullets of larger 
diameter. It is quite certain that the 
Spanish Mausers did not stop our men 
very effectively in the charges around 
Santiago. That, perhaps, may be due in 
part to the indomitable spirit of the at- 
tacking force ; but the same suggestions 
have been made in regard to the English 
small-calibre rifle, as used against Indian 
tribesmen. One method proposed for 
overcoming this objection, so far as it 
really exists, is that of making the point 
of the bullet such that it will ‘‘mush- 
room,” and make a jagged wound that 
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can not heal. This in turn has been de- 
nounced on grounds of humanity. At all 
events, we come back to the fact that the 
wounds inflicted by the Spanish Mauser, 
as General Shafter says, are less danger- 
ous than those of the .45 calibre. 

Some of the correspondents have noted 
that there was a rather striking ratio of 
bullets left in the wounds, and one sug- 
gestion has been that their flight was im- 
peded by passing through long grass or 
dense foliage, so that they did not have 
force enough remaining to pass entirely 
through the men struck. But a more 
probable suggestion in explanation of the 
fact, if fact it be, is the deterioration of 
the Spanish smokeless powder. 

This powder, it may be added, was 
perhaps rather envied by our men in the 
fights of the marines around Guantanamo 
Bay; for it gave the Spaniards a pro- 
longed fire without obscuring their range 
of vision, and without revealing always 
their position. But if there is really a 
tendency to deteriorate which diminishes 
the power of smokeless powder, the offset 
is serious. Our authorities have long 
been troubled by this liability of smoke- 
less powders to lose their power in hot 
or moist climates. But after all smokeless 
powder should keep well enough for a 
campaign like the p.esent, and is im- 
measurably better than the black powder 
used in the old Springfield rifle. 





THE next shooting of any importance 
to be held in the Trans-Missouri district 
will occur at Omaha the third week of 
the present month, when the “Indian 
Squad,” which has gained some notoriety 
in shooting circles, will give its second 
annual tournament. As in the tourna- 
ment of the Nebraska Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, there will be about $1,000 in 
added moneys and it is expected that even 
more of the cracks than were in attend- 
ance at that event will answer ‘“ Ready !”’ 
to the muster-roll. The programme, ac- 


cording to our informant, provides for 
four days of shooting, on each of which 
ten events will be pulled off at the targets. 
The entrance fee will be $2.50 and there 
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will be $20.00 added to each purse. The 
money will be divided into first, second, 
third, fourth and fifth in the ratio of 30, 
25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. In addition 
there will be $100 given for the ten best 
averages as follows: First, $20; second, 
$15; third, $12; fourth, $10; fifth, $9; 
sixth, $8 ; seventh, $8 ; eighth, $6; ninth, 
$6, and tenth, $6. On the last day of the 
tourney, August 27, there is to be a live 
bird handicap match at twenty-five 
pigeons. The handicap distance will be 
from 26 to 32 yards. The entrance fee 
will be $25, and there will be $100 added. 
There are to be four moneys, 40, 30, 20 
and 1oper cent. It is believed that the 
handicapping system employed will be 
such as to induce many amateurs in these 
parts, in addition to the professionals, to 
take part. In order to encourage our 
amateurs as much as possible to attend, 
the professionals will be assessed 50 per 
cent. each in each of the events, and the 
money thus secured will be divided among 
the amateurs who shoot throughout the 
tournament. 
— = . 

Ir’s easy for us, dead easy, to see the 
smiling features of William Townsend 
when interviewed one afternoon recently 
by a member of the Omaha Bee force. 
Wiping the dust from off a handsome 
Parker, Cousin Bill hits the trail in this 
wise : 

“The popular outcry against the ex- 
pert at trap-shooting events this year is 
not only likely to bar the professionals 
from many such gatherings next year, 
but is also going to make it hard for an 
amateur expert to put in an appearance 
at some of them. The paid expert, or 
rather the professional expert, who is 
frowned down upon by the amateurs, 
not so much on account of his being a 
professional, but chiefly because he is 
more expert than they are, has more op- 
portunities for practice and is therefore 
far better fitted to capture the bulk of 
the purses than the big majority of the 
amateurs. This fact has been demon- 
strated hereabouts. For this reason pro- 
fessionals and manufacturers’ agents are 

















gradually being barred from taking part 
in many tournaments, or at least are 
barred from doing anything except shoot- 
ing for targets only. The result has been 
that amateurs have turned out well at 
several such tournaments—for example 
that at Sioux City; but only to meet the 
same old fate—to be skinned by their 
more expert brethren who belong to the 
amateur class. It is only a question of 
time, therefore, before another wail goes 
up from the amateurs, who will soon 
find that they need as much protection 
from the expert amateur as they ever did 
from the expert professional.” 
- 

SECRETARY MAxFIELD of Duluth’s 
famous shooting association, the Central 
Gun Club, writes in to remind us that the 
club will hold its sixth annual tournament 
on August 1o and 11. The attendance 
of visiting sportsmen promises to be large, 
and we look to see this shoot recorded 
as a red-letter event in Western trapdom. 

ietectroiiaiiamemness 

Ir our good friends in the Canadian 
North-west—both trap and field sports- 
men—will take the trouble to send us 
short, interesting accounts of their doings, 
the editor will agree to take good care 
of that wondrous gameland. At this 
writing we confidently predict the appear- 
ance of much interesting Canadian news 
and literature in our September issue— 
which is to have, by the way, a special 
cover design by Borcherdt and be a 
memorable number in other ways. 

scence 

THE newly-invented take-down repeat- 
ing shot-gun, just placed on the market 
by the Marlin Fire-Arms Co. of New 
Haven, Conn., is one of the best balanced, 
nattiest little shooting-irons of the day. 
A lack of space forbids a detailed descrip- 
tion of the arm, but a note to the com- 
pany will bring you complete information 
of the gun and its mechanism. Ask for 
the “Model 1898 Take-Down Folder.” 


cauaenebeapecicdtes 

SEPTEMBER [2, 13 and 14 are the dates 
finally settled upon for the great South 
Dakotah tournament at Hot Springs. 


RIFLE AND 
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A SUCCESSFUL YOUNG TRAP SHOOTER. 


C. A. Young, of Springfield, Ohio, has 
clearly demonstrated his ability to break 
targets under all conditions, and gives 
promise of great things for the future. 
Among his most creditable performances 
was his shooting at Circleville, May 24th; 
Findlay, May 25th; and Mechanicsburg, 
May 26th. In these three days, on 
three different grounds, he broke 505 
out of 520—an average of over 97 per 
cent. He always shoots U. M.C-. shells. 

avenge : 

By the recent death of Sullivan Fore- 
hand of Worcester, the sportsman broth- 
erhood loses an amiable member and the 
New England manufacturing world an 
efficient representative. As president of 
the arms company bearing his name, Mr. 
Forehand was widely acquainted in the 
shooting world. 


“ie i 

In fancy almost any of us can imagine 
the versatile Barnes of Arkansaw, 
stretched his full length of six feet and 
over on the shaded banks of White River, 
with fishing-pole bent at a tempting angle, 
as the author of ‘‘Dunk Cavens’ Luck” 
cogitates on another and mayhap better 
story of frontier life. 
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A POPULAR CONTRIBUTOR. 





On the 8th day of December, 1863, when Mon- 
tana was as yet an undefined portion of the Great 
Wild West ; out there in a rough log cabin in the 
Ruby Valley, at the mouth of Alder Gulech— 
which gulch at that period was giving forth its 
golden wealth in quantities which stood unrivalled 
in the history of the Western world until to-day, 
when the as yet only partially told treasures of 
the Klondyke seem to indicate deposited there a 
vastness of riches undreamed of in the wildest 
imagery of fact or fiction—I am told that there 
looked first ‘‘upon the God-given light of day” 
the one who now (in re- 
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Let me see, where was 1? Oh, I remember— 
just at the beginning. Well, as I said before, I 
first saw the light in Montana in 1863, and—I 
don’t know as there is much more to tell, as I 
have lived in Montana ever since. Ever since? 
Certainly. Why not? The greatest Common- 
wealth lying out-of doors is a good enough place 
for any map, especially a hunting crank. Never 
was even out of the State, you might say, until 
97. Why don’t I stay there now? I would like 
to know who is responsible for severe and contin- 
ued attacks of Klondyke fever. My first wan- 
derings beyond its bounds, too, were filled with 
anything but pleasurable moments. My dear 

good wife (and no man 





sponse to the kindly in- 
vitation of Sports 
AFIELD’S genial editor) 
will endeavor to stand 
up and look pleasant, 
as he stretches forth 
his hand in fraternal 
greeting to all and one 
the brotherhood of 
those congenial spirits 
who monthly gather 
round the fireside 
whose reddening glow 
is reflected back from 
the pages oft turned by 
the worshippers of our 
Own, Our very Own pub- 
lication — characteristic 
in its every line of a 
distinctly Western ori- 
gin and type. 

Ah, Brother King, 
fill up once more the 
pipe, so oft of which you 
speak ; and asit, as the 








was ever blessed with 
one more kind) had 
been laid to rest, and 
with the children I 
made a little journey, 
going East to points in 
Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska and as far as 
Chicago only. Since 
then I have trod the un- 
certain footings of the 
Skaguay Trail to Lake 
Sennett, Northwest 
Territory, and after go- 
ing back again to Kan- 
sas City, am here to-day 
on the way North once 
more, and—that is all. 

You wish to hear 
something concerning 
my life? Don’t know 
of anything worth re- 
lating. My school days 
were passed in the pub- 








emblem of eternal 
peace, is passed from 
hand to hand around 
the circle, allow Yours Truly just this once the 
esteemed privilege of sitting on the footstool next 
your knee and drawing the first few deep whiffs 
from the fragrant weed. There, there! that will 
do ; now let it go on down the line to better hands. 
The weed: It is not entirely to my taste; but 
now and then, in company such as this— What’s 
that? Ob, yes; I see; the friends are listening 
for practical things, not sentimental ; but how the 
deuce, Claude, do you suppose that one can draw 
from that ever-burning pipe of yours and not for 
the moment lapse into musings sentimental? The 
blame is on the pipe, Claude; the blame is on the 
pipe and weed. 


WILL CAVE. 


Photo by Suivety, Missoula, Montana. 


lic school at Missoula ; 
finished up with a 
couple of terms in what 
is now the College of 
Montana at I’eer Ledge. After that, spent a few 
seasons cn the ranche ard in the saddle; then 
diew a salary for scme six and a half years with 
the Missoula Mercantile Company, the largest 
mercantile house in the North-west. Since, have 
been mixed up with matters political mostly ; was 
County Auditor for a term, and after managed the 
books in the Treasurer’s office the greater part of 
the time until stricken with the Alaskan fever in 
August last. 

No. Never was either shot to death by cow- 
boys, scalped to death by Indians, or clawed to 
death by grizzlies. Never got into anything like 
close quarters with any of these individuals. 














Have established something of a reputation as 
a hunting and fishing crank. Can’t say just how 
well earned it may be, though I have killed a few 
deer, birds and fowl, caught a basket of trout now 
and then; can pitch a tent, build a camp fire, 
ride a cayuse, cook a meal, walk all around the 
average hunter; but, above all, I can enjoy an 
outing, no matter when nor where, better than 
any man in forty States; and now, God willing, 
I will soon be steaming towards Alaska to join 
our party on Henderson Creek in the Klondyke 
District, and here’s looking at you, with the hope 
that in due time I may meet Claude King and all 
the Sports Afield Family again, with a sack of 
Klondyke nuggets in each hand and the biggest 
set of moose horns to be found in all Alaska on 
my back. And so, for the present, Good Bye. 

Seattle, Washington. WILL CAVE. 
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IN notifying us to change the address of his copy 
from Fort Missoula, Montana, to Wilberforce, 
Ohio, T. Bolden Steward adds: “ Quail, snipe and 
smaller game are quite abundant in this section 
of Ohio this year. Bass-fishing, too, is decidedly 
good. But I miss the trout and large game of 
Western Montana.”’ 

* bs * 

W. R. Crosspy has been making some high 
averages at several of the big trap meets in the 
West—notably at St. Paul and at Alton—and he 
also won the Illinois State Championship at Peo- 
ria. Mr. Crosby uses the Baker Gun and repre- 
sents the manufacturers of this celebrated fire-arm 
in the West. 

* m * 

THE OUTING CLUB, withits home ranche lo- 
cated on the shores of Clear Lake, Iowa, is rightly 
regarded as one of the most up-to-date hunting 
and fishing and pleasure organizations in the 
great Corn Tassel Commonwealth. Taking it by 
and large, it is one of the most comfortably con- 
structed of Western club houses. If you area 
doubting Thomas, go and see for yourself. J. E. 
Blythe of Mason City is president ; with George 
E. May of Charles City as vice-president, and A. 
H. Gale as treasurer. 

* r * 

GEORGE C. SHARP, whose interesting article 
over the nom de plume of ‘‘ Crocus’’ appears in our 
fishing department, used to live at Gunnison, 
Colorado ; but now he’s gone and joined the Army 
O! For several months he has been a trooper in 
the Second Cavalry, U. S. V., Col. Jay L. Torrey, 
commanding. This regiment is recruited mainly 
from Utah, Colorado and Wyoming, and the offi- 
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cial reports say it’s a good one. Writing from the 
regimental encampment at Panama Park, Florida, 
under date July 23, Mr. Sharp says: ‘‘Atter 
parade and review, a few days ago, Gen. Fitzhugh 
Lee said that our regiment is certainly one of the 
finest bodies of cavalry now serving the Flag. As 
he had charge of his famous uncle’s (Gen. Robert 
E. Lee’s) cavalry during the late unpleasantness, 
this is.praise from a high source. Since our arri- 
val here I have had little time for fishing ; but we 
are camped near the St. John’s River and I hope 
to soon go after sea-bass, trout, sheepshead and 
other sea fish. Send me thirty or forty copies of 
Sports AFIELD, as they are sure to be highly 
appreciated by every trooper while off duty in 
camp.”’ 
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WHILE in no wise ever intended for publication, 
the following little essay on spring reveals so 
graphically the personality of a most genial mem- 
ber of the Sports Afield Family, that we venture 
to let others share in the delight of its perusal. 
It came as a friendly note to the editor from Dr. 
A. J. Woodcock of Byron, Illinois, whose capital 
biography of an old frontiersman appears in the 
Literary Department of this issue. After writing 
the date (May 1), Doctor Woodcock continues: 
‘*T presume that you, too, are enjoying a beautiful 
Sabbath evening? Witching twilight has come 
and gone, and darkness has settled down upon the 
great valley. Still and calm is the Sunday even- 
ing on the Cross Roads. Whata time is the spring 
time! The sheen of the new-born grass is like the 
flash of an emerald. Buds swell, leaves unfold 
and flowers bloom. The spirit of the vernal year 
is abroad in the land and affects all things. Ani- 
mate nature rejoices. Birds sing; human hearts 
sing; and even the tuneless burro admires his 
smooth new coat in the water-tank and doles forth 
his braying notes of love. (We have two of them 
on this X roads.) The sexual opposites of trees, 
flowers; insects, birds, animals; yea, even the 
genus homo, species sapiens, are mutually attracted 
the one to the other. Up and down on the side- 
walk in front of the museum the young swains are 
delightedly strutting. Do you suppose that they 
understand the true nature of the feelings which 
actuate them? Forgive me, my dear friend, the 
infliction of this description; but such, just at 
present, is life on the Byron X Roads—1,000 peo- 
ple living in the corners of the X.’’ 

* * 

LAwYeR Harry C. Davis of Denver was a 
welcome caller at the Sports Afield office last 
week. Mr. Davis is a friend and neighbor of 
Charles F. Allen, the widely popular Western 
sportsman-author, whom he frequently accompa- 
nies on many a duck-hunting and fishing trip. 
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Western Sport and Sportsmen. 


Thoughts on Ruskin and Poor Lo.— Hurry: 


Our Great Modern /ug- 


gernaut.—In the Heart of an Angler's Elystum—Notes on Neenah. 
Menasha, Waupaca, Manitowoc, Two Rivers, Sheboygan, 
Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Ripon, Waupun, Horrcon, 
Beaver Dam, Oconomowoc, Whitewater, 
Milton, Delavan, Waukesha 
and other Sportsman 
Commneuntties. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH PAPER. 


Travelling Correspondence. 

Years ago the great heart of John Ruskin cried 
out against the ghastly havoc Civilization was 
bringing on the natural grandeur and wild beauty 
of England and Europe. He fought as desperate- 
ly against wanton destruction and cold desecra- 
tion of Nature’s loveliness as did the tawny chil- 
dren of the Wild North-West against the invasion 
of the white man: as desperately and ineffectu- 
ally. He could not realize that accumulation of 
wealth is the impelling factor in this world; that 
aggrandizement is the cable that, each hour, pulls 
the universe into a faster and more complex ex- 
istence ; that, should the cable break, there would 
be a rush down-hill, along the back-track, that 
would leave humanity grovelling in a second dark 
age. So he fought against this irresistible ad- 
vance. The Indians believed their foes were 
white men; that destruction of the invaders 
meant the salvation of their own primitive exist- 
ence. But the contest was between conditions. 
The great cable had drawn the travelling pagoda 
amongst them: they chose to contest its suprem- 
acy and its iron-shod wheels crushed out their ill- 
timed resistance. 

We are apt to call Ruskin's fight romantic or 
poetic, and the battle of the red men heroic. But 
both came from the blind side of their characters ; 
their inability to see how useless are all efforts to 
stop the spinning of this cable. 

Our lives, now, are a trifle shorter than those 
of our ancestors; yet it is required that we get 
into them a multiple of the work they performed 
—else we are not successful. No longer have we 
time to absorb the natural beauties around us. 
Speed of transaction is the one thing uppermost 
in our minds. To this end trained engineers have 
scarred the grand hills and destroyed the sombre 


and eloquent silence of our deep forests, and pene- 
trated the awesome seclusion of our wonderful 
mountains—ever piercing the bowels of the earth 
with a tunneled maze—that our great, steaming, 
smoking, wealth-producing cities may reach out, 
grasp and consume the priceless treasures subtle 
minds are constantly revealing. 

With the birth of the first human mind the 
knell of intact forest, unpolluted stream, smoke- 
free air and, in fact, all natural primitiveness, 
was sounded. For there was inherent in that 
subtle First Child, powers and passions unheard 
of, undreamed of. And to satisfy the desires of 
map, railroads connect our cities; palatial steam- 
ers cut the waters of the earth: carriers of a grow- 
ing list of necessaries and luxuries. 

Resident in each of us is a little spark of seuti- 
ment. A breath fans it and it bursts into a blaze. 
The tip of the flame leans this way or that as our 
nature inclines towards music, art or some other 
outlet for our feelings. We find it a thing we 
cannot control: if we listen we must follow where 
it points. And there are few of us who do not 
feel impelled, now and then, to detach ourselves 
trom the maelstrom created by the cable, slip 
back a little and rest. As rest is but stoppage of 
advancement, where else should we go but into 
spots as primitive as may be found. 

Let us try to realize that Nature means All— 
not just trees and elk and bushy-tailed ’possums : 
that it means the whole gamut from the salt-water 
of the sea to the millionaire in his finely farnished 
office. And let us realize, also, that all great 
changes are natural, even the displacement of 
poetic scenery by prosaic cities and barbed wire 
fences. But for the rest we need, and the aid we 
need in studying history, let us urge upon our 
legislators the preservation, here and there, of 
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little spots of primitiveness where we may go, to 
rest and study the history of Nature as she used 
to be. 

x * x 

These, and other thoughts, came to me as I 
leaned back against the turkey-red of the seat and 
listened to the steady thump-thump of the North- 
western train that was pounding on towards Me- 
nasha. And then came a feeling of admiration 
for the coalition of brains and capital that had 
made the building of this great railway possible 
and practical. And, indeed, to note the precision 
ofits red tracery on the map; to follow it north, 
west and south into the very best of our game 
fish and recreative regions—marking how the ut- 
most barriers of rushing river or broken hill-chain 
cannot stop it—is enough to convince one’s self 
that the beautiful intricacies of the human mind 
are more wonderful than anything besides. 

The grinding of the tightening brakes, striking 
the tympanum of my ear, and the peculiar, ozone- 
like odor that rises from rasping shoe and wheel, 
penetrating the car, but preceded the momentary 
stopat Menasha. With a few others I tumbled out 
upon the platform and, as the train rolled on 
across the river, took a good view of the long, 
finely shaded streets of this little town, situate on 
the northern end of that far-famed resort, Lake 
Winnebago. 

My business here, and in Neenah—a larger town 
a mile or so south on the west shore of the lake— 
lasted a couple of days. Both are manufacturing 
towns—paper mills predominating. There is an 
excelsior mill, also, and a wooden-ware factory. 
I could gain no admittance to the latter—the au- 
thorities probably taking me for a harmfal variety 
of the genus anarchist—though I tried hard to 
convince them that their shop would be as intact 
after my departure as at the moment I presented 
my request for entrance. The proprietor of the 
excelsior mill—he will pardon my forgetting his 
name, I hope?—treated me most cordially. He 
is a reader of SporTS AFIELD and would, I feel 
sure, welcome any sportsman who might drop in 
suddenly upon him. 

Just before leaving I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mrs. Roberts at her pleasant summer hotel on 
Doty Island (Neenah). Just thereabouts, black 
and silver bass fishing is prime. Sailing, rowing, 
wheeling and driving are excellent. Most strik- 
ing of all, to me, was the abundant foliage and 
the large reaches of beautiful lawn, besprinkled 
with flower-beds. 

Waupaca lies about half-way between these 
two last-named cities and Stevens’ Point—off to 
the north-west over the finely-equipped Wisconsin 


Central Line. It isa pretty, well-built and stur- 
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dy town, and not many miles distant are very 
fine bass grounds. Here resides D. L. Stinchfield, 
newspaper man by profession, angler by choice 
and a very entertaining gentleman just because 
he can’t help himself. (It’s queer how smiles and 
anecdotes come out of folks like him, They seem 
to shed them as readily as peas pop from a 
squeezed pod). Mr. Stinchfield is reported to 
know a little more than most of us about the bass 
fishing thereabouts and it would really be kind 
of him to spread himself a trifle. 

Manitowoc, a-straddle the river of the same 
name, and situate at its mouth, is one of Wiscon- 
sin’s choice shore cities. Its complement of 
sportsmen is large and its talent ina photographic 
way excellent—as readers of Sports AFIELD 
have good reason to remember: our 
choicest amateur work coming from the atelier of 
Mr. De Lano of that city. It is from here, and 
Kewaunee (a few miles north), that the long car 
ferries run across the Jake to the eastward. 


some of 


Their 
runs are from 60 to 80 miles, and to watch the 
great boat pull out with a score of cars aboard is 
very interesting. 

At Two Rivers, just a short horseback ride to 
the north, are H. P. Hamilton of the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., and Frank H. Wiese, his 
foreman—two well-posted sportsmen who 
and then enjoy a Western stroll for ducks and 
geese. The Hamilton Manufacturing Co. is the 
largest of its kind and, strange to say, seemingly 
simple varieties of its work are shipped all over 
the world—namely, its cases for type, printers’ 
cabinets, ete. 


bow 


I found Mr. Wiese, who very cour- 
teously showed me through the factory, a most 
enthusiastic 
journalism. 


advocate of high-class sportsman 
I wish more of our sportsmen real- 
ized the amount of good publications of oar char- 
acter do the fraternity—both singly and collect- 
ively. 

Sheboygan struck me as being a much larger 
place than Manitowoc. Perhaps this impression 
was due to the great length of its principal busi- 
ness street—a rail-like affair that makes one think 
of State Street, Chicago. There are a whole ratt 
of sportsmen here, but, like those of many other 
towns in South-eastern Wisconsin, they find game 
of all kinds growing very scarce and devotees of 
the gun are obliged to go north or north-westward 
if they find the traps unsatisfying. 

Fond du Lac lies at the south end of Lake 
Winnebago and. is about the size and somewhat 
similar in plan to Sheboygan. Its residence dis- 
tricts are the prettiest part of it. Though things 
were very quiet at the time of my-visit I found 
the sportsmen fairly active. Many have gone to 
the front and are favorably reported by their com- 
pany commanders from time to time. 
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To me, one of the most striking, yet absolutely 
characteristic, features of the present concentra- 
tion of our Nation’s defenders, is the great num- 
ber of sportsmen who answered the call to arms. 
These men have the spirit and the conviction that 
makes asoldier worthy the name. SPoRTS AFIELD 
finds thousands of these honorable names enrolled 
upon her subscription lists and to those who go to 
the defence of our country’s honor she most loving- 
ly extends her hands, saying: ‘‘ Brave lads! Ye 
and the loved ones left in the anxious homes be- 
hind are among the noblest of our people to-day. 
You dare the pain of bivouac and battle: they 
bear the pair of anxiety and bereavement. May 
success attend you and the flag you so lovingly 
serve.” 

Oshkosh was in the throes of a strike that will, 
when ended, prove costly to the city. The mer- 
chants have suffered very severely and some few 
have been driven to the wall. With affairs in this 
condition, my stop there was of only a few days’ 
duration. Yet I had many a pleasant chat with 
numbers of her well-known sportsmen—Hon. 
Moses [looper and Mr. Ilooper, .Junior, especially 
proving themselves well up on things piscatorial. 
Many a pleasant tale lies ensconced within their 
heads and it is our prayer that the cat be soon let 
out of the bag. 

Then followed, in quick succession, sorties into 
Ripon, Waupun, Beaver Dam and Horicon. 

At the latter town I fouled Dr. F. S. Forbes 
and Willard A. Van Brunt—well-known souls up 
that way and quite capable of giving us a bit of 
spirited reading now and then. 

The season was just opening at Oconomowoc 
upon my arrival there. The business portion of 
the town is not large, yet ’tis ample or ’twould be 
larger. The attractiveness of the place comes 
solely from its beautiful scenery and invigorating, 
healthful environment. Dropping around to Dra- 
per Hall, which is without doubt the most nota- 
ble and best of the resorts located there, I made 
the acquaintance of Charles B. Draper, proprietor, 
who is an old-time friend of SporTS AFIELD. 
lor 27 years, without a break, the Ilall has been 
under one management, which is probably more 
than can be said of any other in the lake region. 
Mr. Draper was kind enough to enter quite deeply 
into the merits of Oconomowoc as a resort, and I 
must confess that the way he talked about the 


forty lakes, all lying within 14 square miles of 


territory, and the tons of fish in said lakes, was 
realistic enough to give a man a desire to drop 
everything and get out among them. 

A pretty lawn—shaded by trees, planted by the 
Drapers years ago—lies between the Hall and the 
lake shore (Lake Oconomowoc). And in the great 
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bushy tops of these trees lives a family of squir- 
rels: bright, frisky, and as vivacious as any of 
their kind. They are too keen for any cats or 
dogs and the small boy is too chary of incurring 
the wrath of their kind-hearted patron to molest 
them. Early each morning Mr. Draper descends 
the walk with a handful of nuts for their break- 
fast; and the morning on which they are not 
watching for this visit has yet to come. 

Charles Gunderson, captain of the pretty steam 
launch Jdlewild, looks out for the guests’ welfare 
afloat. ILis boats are numerous and well equipped. 
A trip up the lake to the extensive grounds of 
the Country Club is a most inspiring one, indeed. 

The method of going a-fishing here is quite 
novel and extremely comfortable. You leave 
your order at the office, and in the morning around 
comes a boat-wagon (i. e., a row-boat, securely 
seated on a wagon built for that special purpose), 
equipped with tackle, bait, chairs, cushions and 
guides. You step aboard with your lunch, and 
away you go to any lake in the bunch. Arrived 
there, the boat is soon afloat and there you are— 
cool, ‘fresh and fishing. Could the heart of man 
or maid want more? 

I am in hopes that a picture of this strange 
variety of craft, taken hy Doctor Meyer of Ocono- 
mowoc, may help to elucidate my meagre explan- 
ation. And that puts me in mind of a visit I 
made to the doctor’s strange laboratory: a lab- 
oratory where the doctor is conducting a lot of 
weird and lengthy experiments in germination, 
confining himself mostly to the various Wisconsin 
fish. There I found tier upon tier of bottles, 
showing the complete process of hatching from the 
beginning to the end: a full alphabetical run of 
scientific mystery. I will frankly confess that I 
don’t know enough about this subject to discuss it 
profitably, and therefore shall not try. But I do 
know that many a learn¢d head has been scratched 
and many a mysterious secret probed in the good 
doctor's fishy den ; for his laboratory is so handy 
to the many lakes that professors of this and that 
come from far and near to carry on their researches 
there. We may, one day, find in our mail a dis- 
sertation on incubation from the doctor's pen. 

And then—well, time enough after the stamp is 
cancelled. 

Milton was my next stop, and there I was de- 
lighted to find an old friend in the person of Taxi- 
dermist Floyd T. Coon, an enthusiast in his line. 
He and Dr. M. |. Brown of the same town often 
ramble about together and the tan on their faces 
is seldom allowed to become less than an inch deep. 

Two gentlemen reside at Whitewater (and right 
here I protest that too many Wisconsin towns use 
‘‘water’’ in their make up) who are expert duck 
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A PET THAT IS GLOSSY 
AND EVERY 
FACULTY KEEN AND ALERT. 


The reason for this is that this dog’s 
master looks after his welfare in little 
things. No fleas worry his life. Every 
one can and should rid their pets of 
fleas, lice and other vermin. 


P. D. Q. Powder 


will positively dothis. It is non-poi- 
it could even be taken inter- 
nally without injury. It is non-explo- 
sive and most efficient in its action. 

Better than soaps, no washing necessary. 


SOnOUS, 


Sold by all Sporting Goods houses, Hard 
ware dealers, Druggists, Poultrymen, 
Grocers, etc, One-pound box, 25 cents; 
five-pound bag, $1.00 of your dealer. 


Postage one cent an ounce extratf of us. 


W WORCESTER COMPOUND CO. Y 
J 209 Ceylon Building, Chicago, Minois. W 
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: Pictures A-Wheel 








The Cycle Poco 
shas been brought very closely to perfections 


° ° } s 
§as a wheeling companion. It has all the news 
® Poco features, combined with marvelous com- & 


apactness, great strength, light weight anda 
° "I? & 

s quickness of handling. s 
: Serviceable, accurate, and inexpensive. 2 
s‘‘Poco workmanship throughout—there’s s 
° ° a 

= nothing higher than that. a 
2 The Poco Book tells all about a 
> this anc other cameras. We'd a 
. like to send you one. js 
oe = 
: The Rochester Camera Co. 5 
7 


337 Elizabeth St. Rochester, N. Y.s 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


adds neatness and 
comfort to the wearing 


of LOW SHOES 


Keeps the Stocking 
Free from Wrinkles 


DOES NOT BIND 


7 CUSHION 


BUTTON 


CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg and 
cannot unfasten accidentally 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Sample Pair) Silk, 50c. 
by Mail § Cotton, 25c. 


GEORGE FROST CO. 


| 








BOSTON, MASS. 
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Colorado 
Summer... 


The newest and best book descriptive of 


the Colorado resorts; including list of 


cee & & S&S & & Se 


hotels, cottages and boarding houses and 
their rates, table of altitudes, special arti- 
cles on the mountains, climate, camping, a 
fishing and shooting, with map and 80 


illustrations from special photographs. 


Invaluable to those contemplating a vacation 


in the Rockies. 


Issued free by the Santa Fé Route and mailed 
to any address on receipt of three cents for 


postage. Send for it. 


W.J. Black, G. P. A., Topeka, Kas. 


C. A. Higgins, A. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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hands. In a chat with them I gained a few side 
lights on the subject and feel certain they might 
hand to the magazine notes of unusual interest. 
When they read this, let them kindly take it as 
an invitation to the dance. They are Messrs. 
Halverson and Starin. 

The Delavan boys are a lively lot. It would 
be fourth of July every day if they had their way. 
Fred E. Burrows, whose furnishing store is a sort 
of sportsman’s headquarters, is a rattling good 
amateur photographer. Sports AFIELD invites 
him to ‘‘help make the world go round ”’ by send- 
ing in some good pictures. On the street, tending 
strictly to business, I found Game Warden, James 
A. Collin. I feel quite certain that J. A. C. could 
look so sternly at a poacher that the man would 
shrivel np. I tell this in confidence, so that all 
game-butchers may know that the right man is 
after them. 

The beautiful Lauderdale lakes lie near Elkhorn. 
Like all beautiful lakes in this glorious State of 
Wisconsin, there is a hotel nestling back among 
the verdure of the bank where hungry outers may 
eat, tired ones sleep, and lazy ones lounge—with 
profit to themselves and the landlord. This re- 
sort is the Sterlingworth. 

The great peculiarity of these lakes is that they 
are wholly fed by springs ; no surface inlets what- 
ever, consequently, the water is very pure. Their 
total shore line is over thirty miles and their 
depth in some places is as great as 80 feet. Bass 
and pickerel fishing is said to be good. 

The day I spent at Burlington was the hottest 
of the year for me, but that was not due to any 
excessive wide-a-wakeness of the town, but rather 
to a two-mile sprint I made from Brown’s Lake to 
the depot to catch a train! Who Brown was, I 
don’t know. The tenor of the story would not be 
altered if I did. Itisa nice, quiet place with 
plenty of water and trees, fine fishing, excellent 
boating and good hotels. I paddled about some, 
myself, and found any number of places where I 
would have liked to have gone picnicing (with 
the right parties, of course). Laying alongside 
the boat-landing that jutted out in front of the 
Columbian Hotel, I looked up among the maze of 
trees to see if I could detect Clarence Hockings, 
the proprietor. Sure enough! there he came 
down the broad gravel walk leading from the 
large, white hotel, half hid behind its screen of 
leafy trees, to the pier. In the course of our talk 

I learned that he was interested in taxidermy ; 
that he had indeed made it somewhat of a study 
and pastime. He pointed out the salient points of 
his location—yclept, the Comet (the only steamer 
on the lake) and the only bathing beach close at 
hand. Next came a visit to The Lakeside Hotel 


—a large, roomy, breezy place, surrounded by 
trees and quite convenient to the lake. Roy 
Moore is head sachem here. Row-boats are handy 
at both places. Brown’s Lake is not a robbers’ 
roost and is a good place for people with moderate 
means to spend an outing, either in singles or in 
families. 

Waukesha had just been enlivened by the ad- 
vent of an electric line, and the inhabitants were 
as excited as though a circus had struck town. 
Who was it remarked, ‘‘ Waukesha is a beautiful 
town to get out of’? Idon’t know. I think it 
must have been some honest country doctor. The 
expression fits, no matter where it came from. 

Milwaukee was so upset with her great Carni- 
val doings that a blind man wouldn’t have been 
able to say whether it was a dog fight or a funeral 
that was creating such a stampede. Book agents 
were not then in favor there ; so I flew the coop 
and passed on to Chicago—stopping off for a day 
or two each at Racine and Waukegan. 

I arrived at the big Western burg just three 
hours short of two years after I had wheeled away 
and left its turmoil and hurly-burly behind me. 
And, when I stop and think, ’tis hard for me to 
realize that all the rapid events that crowded 
those two years are not parts of a painted tale— 
so different are they from the quiet ones preceding 
them. 

And now (after a three-day’s rest-up in Chicago) 
behold me headed due west again—always with 
the Sports Afield guidon fluttering at the right of 
my line of battle—in the direction of Cedar Rapids, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, and thence on, 
into the generous-hearted Black Hills Country, 
far away to the north-westward. 

Byron, Illinois. NORMAN N. SPEAR. 

—s 
How’s This? 
We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any case of 


Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, Ohio. 





We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for 
the past 15 years and believe him perfectly honorable in 
all business transactions and financially able to carry out 
any obligations made by his firm. 

West & Travux, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Obio. 
WALDING, KINNAN & Marvin, Wholesale Durggists 

Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 

Testimonials sent free. Price 75c. per bottle Sold by 
all Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 

- 


EVERY vne who has seen it marvels at the 
downright generosity of the U. S. Cartridge Co., 
Lowell, Mass., in sending the new work, ‘‘ Where 
to Find American Game,’’ for 68 cents. 
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we A Rifles, Pistols and Shot Guns will 

“<< find it to their interest to possess a copy 
of the /deal Hand Book, No. 
KLONDIKE OF GOLDEN NUGGETS of in- 


oot FOR WAR ™ FOR PEACE® 


manly sports that elevate and invigorate 
‘humanity. {20 pa 
IDEAL MANUF’G 


IO, @ 


ea Send stamps for postage. 


0., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


When you write kindly meution sports Aneld. 





A Practical 


Common Sense 
In Six Sizes. 


Camp STOVE 


Pat. Applied For. 

The lightest, most 
compact, practical camp 
stove made, either with 
or without oven. 
get out of shape, combin- 
ution cast and sheet steel 
top, smooth body ; heavy 
lining, telescopic pipe 
carried inside the stove. Burns largest wood, 
keeps fire longest of any stove made. Used by over 
6,000 campers, and only one stove returned out of 
the lot. For full particulars, address 

D. W. CREE, Mfr., Griggsville, Ills. 








THE 


“‘Featherlight” 
REEL. 


From all Dealers. Has Remova- 
ble Spool, Steel Click and Spindle 


A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., Mfrs. 





26 Prospect St., 
Newark, N. J, 


Won't. 





A Sportsman’s Joy 


isa GUN that is cleaned and lubricated 
and made rust proof by the use of 


BsinOne i 
Standard of the World. 


We have voluntary testimonials from 
thousands of expert sportsmen. 


| al Avoid Substitutes. Sold by all dealers. 


G. W. Cole & Co. 


(Dept. L.) 141 Broadway, New York. 


Sample sent for two-cent stamp. 
DAN KIDNEY & SON, 


SS / 








West De Pere, 
Wisconsin. 





Builders of fine pleasure and hunting boats, 
canoes, gasoline launches, small sail boats. Send 
stamps for catalogue. 





The 







The Raker is not only the equal of any gun in shooting qualities, 
fineness of workmanship, and beauty of finish ; but also has safety ap- 
pliances which make it the best gun for general use. 


Baker is anaaietety 


safe - 


We will send you our Quarterly for a year, free, if you ask for it. 


BAKER GUN & FORGING CoO., 


York. 


New 


Batavia, 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.” 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A TRAVELLER. 





The other night, in a retrospective mood, I 
pulled out my old, battle-scarred, war map, as I 
am pleased to call the big Wisconsin railroad map 
obtained at Madison in the long ago, and fell to 
studying its creased and crinkled surface—just to 
find where we all are, you know. 

Well, the appearance of that sadly worn sheet 
put me in mind of the little maid at school—just 
a tiny bit of a girl in a lower grade. She hap- 
pened to be under the instruction of an elderly 
single lady, irreverently called ‘‘old maid,” whose 
mind, getting way ahead of that kindred member 
in most of her kind, had fully grasped the truth 
that the inductive method was the only method of 
education. So she told the little ones about that 
‘old oaken bucket’ and the well and the *‘ spots 
that my infancy knew,’’ just as eloquently as she 
could. So eloquently, in fact, that she sadly over- 
did the matter, as was seen by the outcome. 

The refreshing tale finished, she asked the chil- 
dren to write out and illustrate, as best they could, 
what she had told them. By and by one tiny 
soul, the tot in question, moved shyly forward and 
placed before her teacher the result of her arduous 
labor. Sure enough, there was the stifily-scrawled 
story, piled in a storm-bank of finger-blotched 
letters up there in the corner. And there, too, 
was a very deep and wavering well, walled with 
unsteady vertical lines ; and over it a storm-tossed 
sweep. And the buckets!—funny things which 
the teacher recognized with difficulty. But the 
nest of pencil dots at the foot of the page floored 
even her agile imagination. 

‘‘What are all these?” asked she. ‘‘ The rest 
is very nice, but I don’t quite understand what 
all these dots are for.’’ 

‘““Why!”’ returned the child, ‘‘those is the 
spots that my infancy knew !”’ 

And the teacher wilted beyond the power of 
water to restore. 

And the map was fairly crowded with spots that 
my infancy knew: cities, towns and villages 
walled with blue pencil marks. The little circles 
told me ata glance how exhaustive my canvass 
had been. And connecting them was the vast, 
vari-colored web of Wisconsin’s railroad system. 
Most prominent color of all was the glossy red of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. Letting 
my eye follow its windings into the grandest and 
mildest, into the wildest and most settled portions; 
through the finest hunting and fishing, camping 
and boating districts of the Badger State, the 
Michigan Peninsula, Northern Illinois and Iowa, 
I readily understood why I had travelled this line 
so persistently. It spreads out from Chicago like 
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a great fan and reaches north to the shores of 
Lake Superior—passing through the very heart of 
the millions of acres of lakes and woodland : west 
into the grouse country and the water-fow] dis 
trict of the Mississippi; south-west into parts 
where Bob White’s cheery whistle is growing to 
be more frequently heard than in many previous 
seasons. Verily it isa line that puts one where 
one wants to go. N. N. SPEAR. 

_ > 
Lake 
is a new and coming popular summer lake resort in 
Minnesota. The lake is the third largest in Minnesota; 
is supplied with new and good hotels, steam and row 
boats; and the bass and muscallonge fishing is unex- 
celled. Walker, on the west side of the lake, is sur- 
rounded by other beautiful lakes and the shores round 
about make splendid camping spots. The Northern Pa- 
cific, in connection with the Brainerd & Northern Minne- 
sota Railway, reaches this new and glorious region, so 
worthy the patronage of Minnesotans. 

Send six cents for ‘‘ Wonderland, '98”"" and Leech Lake 
Pamphlet to Chas. 8. Fee,Gen'l Passenger Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn., and call for rates and particulars upon any North- 
ern Pacific agent. 


Leech 


> 


IN this age of fancy catalogues, where the real 
information is hidden away amid literary and ar- 
tistic embellishments, the latest ‘‘little business 
book”’ of the Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
is exceedingly acceptable. In these stirring times 
this company fills a position of stern need to the 
Government ; and this concise, though complete, 
catalogue is symbolic of its high standing and ex- 
cellent methods. It is far from being exclusively 
a description of munitions of war, however—U. M. 
C. Loaded and Paper Shells (which have increased 
so rapidly in popular favor among shooters of every 
description) occupying an important place. C'art- 
ridges of every kind are so catalogued and classi- 
fied that each variety can readily be found, even 
by the uninitiated. Among the new goods are 
Grease Proof and Smokeless card wads of improved 
material, for use over nitro powders; together 
with a large variety of smokeless-powder cart- 
ridges. This exhaustive little book will be mailed 
to any address upon application to the New York 
office of the Union Metallic Cartridge Company, 
No. 313 Broadway. 

> 
The Battle Ship Oregon 
made more kinds of a record for the U. S. Navy in its 
14,000-mile trip than was ever dreamed of. Judging from 
the aemand for it, that little 80 page, vest pocket size, 
Army and Navy book, just published by the Northern 


Pacific, is making a great record, too, The requests for 


it reach the N. P. Passenger Department at St. Paul in 
large numbers from every part of the United States. 
This is a tribute to wide advertising as well as to the en- 
terprise of the company and to the value of the book. 
Chas. 8. Fee, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn., 
will send the book upon receipt of ten cents. 
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Gus Sportsman's rn 
nual Catalogue for 
1898 is now ready 
for free distribution. 

It is the largest and most complete catalogue 

of its kind published, containing a list of 

everything needed by the Sportsman and = CHICAGO. 

Athlete. Itcontains also useful information, THE BIC STORE 

including the Game Laws of the various 

States, trap- shooting rules and the latest revised golf rules. Every Sportsman and Ath- 

lete should have a copy of this book. 

SPECIAL: Loaded Shells.— We keep on hand a larger assortment of Loaded Shells than any 


house in the U.S. Shells loaded with any brand of nitro powder, furnished on short notice. l. Q 
The Nitro and Repeater cases, using any powder and chilled shot, per 100.. = 


SHOT-GUNS.—We offer a limited number of good American- mote, hi suamectens 19 
—<*shot-guns at prices that defy a successful competition—namely 


. Correspondence solicited upon all matters 
, concerning Sportsmen's Outfits. 
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It describes the spring and backbone of the BRISTOL 


STEEL FISHING RODS. The utter absence of resili- 
ency in ordinary rods has lost many &@ fish. 








THE HORTON MF’G CO., - - BRISTOL, CONN. 
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“147° ~AUSTIN~SMOKELESS~CARTRIDGES. \ 






All close observers know what No. 147 Load has done Y 
in the past and-can do in the future. 4 


—147— 

Means 3} drams Austin ‘Champion 
Club” Smokeless; 1} oz. No. 7 
Chilled Shot in “‘ Leader” 
or “Repeater” Shells. 
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UP-TO-DATE DEALERS$ SELL THEM. 


Manufacturers AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, sar’security wide’, St: Louis, mo. 


For sale in St. Louis by 
A. F. ecareimnnnyne HARDWARE CO., CRUNDEN-MARTIN WOODENWARE CO., 
E, C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., and Jobbers Generally. 


LSSTSTPS = = 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Atield.” 
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OPENING DAY IN COLORADO. 





The opening day in Denver 

Was all that heart could wish, 
To go upon a bender, 

If not to catch the fish. 


‘The gold was on the willows,” 
The fish were in the streams; 
The banks were lined with fellows, 
Who, early roused from dreams 
Of creels filled full of fishes, 
That morn had left the town 
To try their Juck and skill 
Beyond the heather brown 
Where there were fish to kill. 


But all their time and labor 
Were simply thrown away, 
And each man told his neighbor 
To come another day! 
SAXE OF FISHING BRIGADE. 


There is more truth than poetry in the lines by 
** Saxe.” 

The first day of June was a beautiful day, and, 
as was expected, the army of fishermen was large 
when the trains pulled out for the mountains in 
the morning. It was composed mostly of veter- 
ans in the field, and as a rule they did not act as 
though they cared where they went or when they 
came back. The majority of the crowd was tick- 
eted for the South Platte and some two hundred 
of them were seen feeding the fishes with angles 
between South Platte Station and Grant. I drop- 
ped off at Buffalo, and, after a few hours’ casting, 
came to the conclusion that the season was at least 
a month late; as the water was high and dirty 
from constant rains and melting snows. Ina 
couple of weeks shall try again. W. R. Scorr. 

Denver, Colorado. 


> 
War Atlas. 
Containing 16 pages of colored map plates, size 14x21 
inches, of all Spanish possessions—showing location of 
the principal cities and towns Sold by agents of the 
B., C. R. & N. Ry., for 15 cents a copy or sent, postage 
paid, for 18 cents. Address J. Morton, G. P. & T. A., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
” > 

THOSE of the angling brethren who may feel so 
disposed are invited to reply to the appended let- 
ter of an Iowa friend—it being a case where many 
minds are better than one. 

Editor Sports Afield: You will perhaps remem- 
ber meeting me on your last visit to Clinton—you 
having brought me into the fold at that time. I 
like the magazine very much. My purpose is to 
ask your advice about a place to take my vacation. 
I want to go to the nearest ‘‘real good” place 
from my home where fly-fishing can be had: 
Black bass or trout, or, better still, both. I also 
want to trouble you for your advice as to the 
proper tackle to use? We have no fly-fishing here 
and having spent most of my vacations at lake re- 
sorts, where bait fishing was the only thing to be 
had, Iam very green on the subject; so any in- 
formation will be very acceptable. Tell me what 
is the best material for a medium-priced rod, 
weight and all about it? Also the best flies for 
general use? In fact, anything you have time to 
write. E. W. MosELEy, 

Care City Nat’l Bank, Clinton, Iowa. 
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THE HUNTSMAN’S HORN. 





Hark to the call of the huntsman’s horn— 
To the bugle call that salutes the dawn! 
Startling the meadow lark in air ; 
Startling the partridge in maidenhair.— 
Oh, haste away ! The morning dew 
Sprinkles nectar on bud and spray 
Away! The song of wildwood bird 
Is heralding the birth of day. 
Oh, haste away! The rising sun 
Has tipped the mountain tops with gold. 
Away ! Our pack of gallant hounds 
Are fierce for scent of Reynard bold. 


Hark! In full ery, on air is borne 
The bay of hounds, with note of horn ; 
Startling the heart of timid hare ; 
Startling the fox from leafy lair.— 
Oh, haste away ! The morning breeze 
Ripples the pool where wild ducks rest. 
Away! Through vale and upland moor 
Where quail in cover hide their nest. 
Oh, haste away! The honey bee 
Is pilf’ring sweets from clover bloom. 
Away! We’ll shun nor ditch nor wall 
Till skulking Reynard meets his doom. 
South Lyme, Conn. ALICE B. WAITE. 
- = 
OMAHA anglers are playing in great luck, these 
days—the Government having recently dragged a 
seine through Cut Off Lake for the purpose of 
catching specimens of bass, croppie and other of 
the finny denizens of that sheet of water with 
which to replenish the exhibit at the Exposition. 
When the big show is over not only will these fish 
be turned back into the lake, but pretty nearly 
everything else in the exhibit that can stand a 
Nebraska winter. The Nebraska Fish Protective 
association and Lew May of the State Fish Com- 
mission assisted in getting the fish. Onawa, too, 
is another resort near Omaha where anglers most 
do congregate. 
i 
THE GREAT PARK. 

Yellowstone Park is more and more impressing itself 
upon the public as the years go by, as being the Great 
Park of the land, Thestrong feature of it is the fact that 
it is not a man-made park. True enough, man has built 
roads and bridges and hotels, in order that he may see 
the Park; but he has not yet tried his hand at construct- 
ing new-fangled geysers or re adorning or re-sculpturing 
the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. These are as God 
lett them. There, too, the elk, bear, deer and other ani- 
mals are not enclosed in wire fences. They wander free 
and unfretted whithersoever they will. Man’s handiwork 
is but little seen and the Park isthe grander forit. Send 
Chas. 8S. Fee, General Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn., six cents for ‘*‘ Wonderland, ’98,”’ 
and read about the Park. 
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Wants, For SALE AND EXCHANGES. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for three cents per word, each insertion. 
Money must accompany advertisement. 
If you have something you do not want, or want something that you have not got, or have an article you 
would like to ‘‘swap”’ or ‘‘dicker’’ for something else, place a small advertisement under this heading and it 
will bring you what you desire or readily dispose of what you have. 





MISH WILL SPOIL QUICK. PREVENTED BY OR SALE.— RED FOX CUBS.— R. G. MASON, 





using our Fish and Game Preserver. Guaranteed Kirksville, Missouri. 
to keep fish and game from getting slimy and sour. It 
is a dry powder and harmless water removes it. Easy to AM ENGAGED IN GETTING OUT AN ILLUS- 
carry. One can enough for 100 pounds of fish. Price per trated book of Sports Afield Premiums. In the 
box, with sprinkling top, prepaid, 25 cents. ROEWE- meantime, write and let me know how many subscrip- 
KAMP BROs., Oshkosh, Wis. tions you can secure—stating what special article would 





: a = most please you. As a sample: for 30 subscriptions, 
OR SALE. ITHACA 12-GAUGE HAMMERLESS __ | will ship you, direct from factory, a high-grade double- 


shot-gun. $6000 grade. New. Also .38-55 Marlin barrel hammer shot-gun; for a fine hammerless, add ten 
repeating rifle. New. Address R. B ROE, 150 Nassau more subscriptions. For 50 subscriptions, a beautiful 
St.. New York City. Parker hammerless, listed at $65.00. Stevens Favorite 
Rifle for ten subscribers; Stevens Target Pistol (with 

ILL EXCHANGE ENGLISH BEAGLE PUPPIES _ globe front and peep sights; 10-inch barrel), for 10 sub- 
VY for St. Bernard puppies or offers. DICKENS scriptions. Stevens Ideal Hunting Rifle, in 25-20, 32-40 
KENNELS, Allendale, New Jersey. and the famous 38-55 calibres. Centre-fire; 26-inch bar- 


F YOU WANT TO JOIN A SMALL PARTY THIS rel; weight, 734 \bs. A fine arm. For 15 subscribers. 
I summer to camp and hunt in Clear Water Country TWO six-month subscriptions can count as one. Your 
of Idaho, write to H. S. GARFIELD, M. D., Pendleton, interested attention is invited. CLAUDE KING, Editor 
Oregon. Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 


like finding a Camera.... 


If interested in rifles, read our Premium Offer 
on page 176. If interested in photography read 
this. Send us 10 subscribers ($15.00) and we will 
send you a Cyclone Camera, taking a picture 4x5 
inches—same size as Ogden Cafion picture in June 
issue. Manufactured by the Western Camera Mfg. 
Co. Handsome Morocco leather case. Carries 
three double plate-holders. Has fine achromatic 
lens, safety shutter, etc. Takes plates and.sup- 
plies of standard size. Jf you prefer some other 
make of Camera, we can get that also. 














Sports AFIELD, Pontiae Bldg., Chicago, Ills. THE CYCLONE CAMERA. 


“GAME BIRDS AT HOME,” 


YM Y THEODORE S. VAN DYKE. —Just Published. 
y A volume depicting a large variety of Outdoor De- 
lights with Quail, Woodcock, the different Grouse, Ducks, 
Geese, Cranes, Plover, Snipe, Salt-water birds, the Wild 
Turkey, etec.—their homes and habits. 

16mo.; decorated in inks and gold, gilt top; $1.50. 
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With all of this author’s keen observation of game and 
its haunts; his 30 years’ experience as a sportsman ; his 
singularly accurate descriptions of vegetation and of an- 
imal life (both practical and poetical); his shrewd and 
witty portraiture of sporting scenes, no sportsman can fail to find 
the book valuable and no lover of Nature but must enjoy it. 


Also, these other Famous Works by the Same Author: 


“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA,” Ee Share Men UK: $1.50. 
ip A i i A A) gs 2.00. 
“Rifle, Rod and Gun in California,”’....... 1.50. 


Sent, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price by 
Sports Afield Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘ Sports Afield.’ 
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How it all Happened. 


A recoil pad is something like a revolver: You 
want a good one, else you had better have none. 
And the Winters’ pad, especially in its new form, 
is said to be all-fired good. Asking Mr. Winters 
how he hit upon this invention, he clears the 
clouds away in this manner : 

‘* Ever since I was a little boy I wanted a recoil 
pad that would protect a fellow; and I had 
bought everything that was ever advertised, but 
they were all alike. Two years ago, in company 
with three friends, I was shooting doves. It be- 
ing in August we had our coats off. The doves 
were coming in over the wheat fields like fun and 
we started after them in fine shape. About the 
tenth round our arms began to get so sore that we 
lost all pleasure in the shooting. I was wonder- 
ing if there was not some balm in Gilead, when I 
thought of the present idea, and my heart jumped 
right into my mouth. I knew that I had the idea, 
and protection too, if I could only get the idea down 
so it could be utilized. I worked on this thing for a 
year—experimenting and getting it into the pres- 
ent shape. I used it on all occasions when quail- 
shooting and at the trap. The trap is the place 
where it tells the story. I have stood at the trap 





and shot 200 Blue Rocks, in my bare arms you 
might say, and the last shot fired was just like 
the first. It has improved my score, as I do not 
dread the recoil as the game grows old. The pres- 
ent shape of the pad does away with almost all 
the length, and after using one a few times it 
comes as easy as if the stock had nothing on it.’’ 
For circular, write J. R. Winters, Clinton, Mo. 
A Growing Business. 

Thousands of kennel men and poultry breeders 
throughout our Western and North-western States 
would be the gainers by the liberal use of the 
famous P. D. Q. Powder in their yards, pens and 
lofts. P. D. Q. owes its superiority to the rapid 
manner in which it exterminates fleas, l.ce and 
such like vermin, and possesses the further ad- 
vantage of being absolutely non-poisonous and 
non-explosive. With a view to filling Western 
orders and requests for sample packages more 
efficiently, the makers, the Worcester Compound 
Co. of Worcester, Mass., have opened an office at 
No. 209 Ceylon Building, Chicago, and all their 
Western patrons are invited to let the new store 
hear from them. The editor of this magazine uses 
P. D. Q. in his own kennels and knows it to bea 
good thing. 





Established 1818. 





Oriental Gunpowder 








QUALITY UNSURPASSED. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, 


Agents in all principal cities. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 





Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“Wing Shot,” 
“Western Sporting,” 
“Wild Fowl,” 
“Falcon Ducking” 


Are popular brands everywhere. 


“ORIENTAL SMOKELESS” 


is now generally considered 
the best Smokeless Powder 
that has ever been offered 
to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 


with it; both black and Smokeless. 
Portland, Maine. 


Sold by dealers generally. 





THE — FIS SH LINES 





are acknowledged to 
be the standard fish 
lines of the country. They are put up 
in lengths of 100 yds. on cards and 50 
yards on Chaffee’s Transferring Reels. 
Our Transferring Reels are the one thing 
no fisherman can dispense with in his kit. 


If you wish to have complete outfit, 
contented mind and fill your basket, buy 
Natchaug Silk Fish Lines, on Chaffee’s 
Patent Transferring Reels. 


If your local dealer does not keep them, 


send for samples and price ist to A J), CHAFFEE, Willimantic, Conn. 


None genuine without signature se A £ - , Z 


'n writing to advertisers kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afie 
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TRAINING PUPPIES. 

The training of a dog, to be thorough, must be 
commenced in his earliest puppyhood ; though he 
may be broken to the gun atalmostany age. An 
animal of spaniel blood, pure or mixed, can be re- 
lied upon to develope the hunting instinct at any 
time that he may be allowed the freedom of the 
tields, and you can force his obedience if you will ; 
but it is only in rare cases that a dog so broken— 
namely, after reaching maturity—will consent to 
do more than hunt and point birds, and, possibly, 
retrieve them. And even these simple duties will 
be performed at times, with a show of sulkiness, 
showing that the old wild spirit is but illy kept 
in check. 

When possible, it is good policy to take your 
future hunting dog in hand as soon as he is old 
enough to be kept away from the dam. Teach 
him, first of all, that you are the master. Deny 
him the privilege of chasing chickens, stealing 
your gloves or gnawing and pulling at the window 
curtains. If he is old enough to be mischievous, 
he is big enough to be taught better. Play with 
him all you care to—the more the better ; since it 
is well that he should be taught that you are his 
best friend. But when you tire of the sport, put 
a stop to it peremptorily and at once. Let him 
understand quite plaialy that his own inclinations 
in the matter are not to be considered. You will 
see the wisdom of this course later on. 

It is a mistake to think that a gun-shy dog can- 
not be cured of his fault, and it is a greater mistake 
to allow him to become gun-shy in the first place. 
Take him afield as soon as he is strong enough to 
follow you; take your gun with you, lightly 
charged, and shoot it from time to time—petting 
him if he shows the slightest signs of uneasiness 
at the report. Now is the proper time to teach 
him ranging or coming to heel at the word of com- 
mand, and, that he may gain an idea of future 
duties awaiting him, shoot an occasional bird and 
manage so that the puppy can stumble over it in 
circling under your instructions. It is possible 
that he may take naturally to retrieving, but if 
he does not don’t crowd this accomplishment up- 
on him. There will be time for that later on. 

St. Louis, Mo. J. B. HEWITT. 

> 

WRITE to Roewekamp Bros., Oshkosh, Wis., 
for sample of their game and fish preserver. 

—_— 
A Well-known Western Tannery. 

The superintendent and workmen of the La Grange 
Robe and Tanning Company of La Grange, Indiana, are 
up-to-date Taxidermists, Furriers and Tanners. This 
firm makes all kinds of fur garments, robes and rugs to 
order. All kinds of custom tanning. Write them for 
prices and get acquainted. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


Moose-Hide Moccasins 





—PRICES :—- 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list ot 
Moccasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Countey. 
We are sending out a great many pairs of 

Snow-Shoes, Moccasins and hand- 
made Shoe-packs for Klondyke 
prospectors. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 


The MARTIN | 
Antomatic —" 
Endless spring 
Fish Reel 





Can be used 
Automatically 
or us a Free 
running 
Line Spool 








Ask 
will kill that adeies 
large Black Bass ii/ for it, 


you lost last f; 
season. 


For price list, 
address 


The Martin 
Novelty 
Works, 


llion, New York. 


News and Opinions 


of National Importance 


ALONE 
The Sun Contains Both. 











Daily, by mail, : : : $6 a year 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, $8 a year 


The Sunday Sun 


is the Greatest Sunday Newspaper in the world. 
Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year 
Address THE SUN, New York. 








IN ordering goods or sending for catalogues 
advertised in Sports AFIELD, our readers will 
confer a favor upon both advertiser and publisher 
by stating that they saw the notice in Sports 
AFIELD. We have one of the very best mediums 
through which manufacturers and dealers in sports- 
men’s supplies can advertise their goods and se- 
cure new business and we want to get credit for 
all the good we do them. 
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C5 A New Yorker, who lately went.on an excursion to New Mexico with a lot of = 
© railroad men, in a special car, reflected that alkali dust and champagne always §&) 
eo upset his digestion, and determined to buy a box of Ripans Tabules at a St. Louis 
7g drug store. PS: 
7S ‘‘How do these sell?’’ he asked of the druggist. B23 
= ‘*We sell a lot of ’em,’? was the reply. ‘‘That gentleman who just went out @Q¢€ 
33 bought a box. He is Commodore J. E. M. Maury of New York, who is on this Bay 
<> New Mexican excursion.”’ ~ 
es As days went by, our friend took a Tabule after each meal and one before going PSs 
ig to bed, and was as regalar as a top. So too was the Commodore. In a few days, ES- 
ee however, most of the party suffered more or less from over-eating, over-smoking, = 
= alkali dust, want of exercise and indigestion. Nearly every one complained of con- & 
>: P P . ° . . . = 
Se stipation, and the Commodore, like a good angel, produced his box from time to time, et 
mis . . ° . . . . . . aD 
RE and in every case relief followed his kindly ministrations. = 
e< ‘*How does it happen,’’ asked the Commodore of our friend, ‘‘that you alone 
pe escape the inconvenience all the others suffer from? Only you and I escape.’?’ € 
ee But our friend was foxy and would not admit that he too was a slave to Ripans ba 
= Tabules; but all the party carry them now when they go where meals are irregular = 
+= and the water is bitter or poor. Be 
es = 
= = 
ris A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now Piste 
Fe for sale at some drug stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and D> 
+ < the economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending + 
3 ries forty-eight cents to the RrepANs CHEMICAL ComMPANY, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single = 
+= carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. Bay 
i= = 
= Ea 
FE bs 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention n “Sporte Afield.” 
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SPORTS 


A GREAT INDIANA HOSTELRY. 





In spite of its complex multiplicity of detail, 
the conducting of a first-class, popular hotel must 
be a pleasing life-work to him who comes natural- 
ly by the managerial baton. In many ways is it 
a calling closely allied to good journalism, and 
there are features about it that may entitle it to a 
niche in the Temple of Liberal Arts. Thus 
thought I, after a six weeks’ canvass of Indiana, 
while ‘resting up’ after dinner in the rotunda 
of the Denison Hotel at Indianapolis. Mr. Cullen 
has always conducted this house generously—as 
though it were part and parcel of the State Gov- 
ernment—and that tact and judgment are appre- 
ciated, is attested by the quality of his clientéle 
to-day. There are other good hotels in the Hoos- 
ier Metropolis, but none other so thoroughly de- 
lightful as the Denison. Since my gosveming visit 





AFIELD. 


a number of costly innovations have been made— 
which only served to accentuate the usual Denison 
excellence. If this were an advertisement, one 
could enumerate a long chain of details; but to 
tell, in cold type, of the 400 guests’ rooms conveys 
no idea of their pleasing arrangement, nor of the 
ways and means employed to make you happy at 
the Denison. Usually, it is the large hostelry 
that makes you feel that you are ‘‘ only anumber.”’ 
I like the Denison, not because it is a finely ap- 
pointed, imposing structure, but because its offi- 
cial family do verily regard each stranger within 
its gates as a guest in the true meaning of the 
word. With three such clever gentlemen as 
Thomas J. Carey, S. E. Bonneville and William 
Schucessler in the pilot-houee, assisted by M. A. 
Hudson, the sunshiny cashier, the Denison’s 
repute and popularity are not to be wondered at. 
THE Sports AFIELD MAN. 





At last 


our laborious experiments are com- 
pleted, and as a result of these and the 
adoption of the most perfect form for 
the administering and preservation of 
remedies, we offer the following new- 
style medicines for dogs (and cats): 


Tonic and Condition Tablets........../ 50 cents 
Jaundice Cure Tablets. ites” dete 
Vv ermifauge Capsules. . Kane 
Vermifuge Capsules (P appy).. paeneowes a 
Alterating Cooling Tablets...........50 “ 
Locurium Ointment..... i 
Liniment for Sprains, Rheumatism, etc,..50 
Hair Stimulant Ointment............50 ° 
Eezema and Mange Cure (oily)....... no * 
Mange Cure (not oily)...............50 * 
Anti-Rickets Tablets...... Miiege eee 
Eye Lotion Tablets.... ‘cpaee eee 
IIIS. se, £00 nid sien eae. cldwivwleaiars ae 
Distemper Care Tablets . ii eee, 


Veterinary Antiseptic Soap (dark), 50 cents per 
tablet. Dog Soap (white), 20 cents per tablet, and 
everything for dogs and poultry. 


Send for catalogue to 


Spratts Patent Limited, 
45 B. Fifly-Sixth St., New York. 


San Francisco Branch: 1320 Valencia St. 


108 Bull’s-Eyes out of 300 


An Unprecedented Run of 
187 Consecutive Bulls- Eyes. 


A World’s Record 


made by William Hayes, Esq., at the 
National Sharp Shooters’ Associa- 
tion or Schuetzenbund, Glen- 
200 dale, L. I., July 3 to 200 
Shots. I, 1898. Yards. 


King’s Semi-Smokeless Pow- 
der in Peters 32-40 Shells. 


This shooting has never been equalled, 
is: William Hayes, Ist, 373; 
347; L. P. 


The score 
M. Doerler, 2d, 
Hansen, 3d, 342. Allused 


King’s Semi-Smokeless. 


This new powder is equally effective 
in the shot-gun. 


TheKing Powder Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., Chicago. 
A. L. PETERS, Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

. H. KELLER, Agent, 88 Chambers St., New York. 
F. B. CHAMBERLAIN COMMISSION CO., St. Louis. 
T. F. DILLON, JR., Denver, Colo. 

CHAS. G. GRUBB, Agent, 314 Third Ave., Pittsburgh. 
F. I. EVERETT, 1721 11th Ave., East Oakland, Calif. 
(Representing Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co 
And Agents Everywhere. 
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OVERED Also, 


Occura ” rel” e a 


D. PATENTED MAR. 9.1007 Circulars, 


Au Entirely T A Combination of 
New Extreme 
Lightness, Handiness, Adaptability 


FOLDING 


CAMP COOK RANGE, 


T. C. PHELPS, 


#1.00. 3 pounds. 


11 Central St., 
Boston, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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With its large sides of brass wire 
gauze (which can be replaced when worn 
tor 10c. a pair), has been so successful 
that we have placed 30,000 of them in use 
and all have proven satisfactory. Mr. E. 
D. Fulford, the winner of the Grand 


American Handicap, March ’98, says: ‘It 


is the best cleaner on earth. Every owner 
FOR S19T~GUNSG&~ of a gun should have one.” It will save 

your barrels from ruin. Ask your friends 
about, im.uc an gauges from 8 to 20. Fits all rods and costs $1.00. All dealers sell it. Manufactured by 


Isabella J. Tomlinson, 108 Beacon St., Syracuse, New York. 


TH AN ORDER FOR GOODS. 
F From the New York Sun. 








































le e o To William Mc Kinley & Co. 
neti LAthietleid sige~s 
“4 Your samples are satisfactory. Please 
inion ey 





deliver the following to us without delay : 
1 doz. Oregons («. any old price. 


Ad . j : 
1) doz. B’klyns (@ ditto. 
Kindly let us know when we may expect these 
e Voruthl i ae goods, and oblige yours very truly. 


The American People, per H. C. W. 


dl e ! 
ID12 No KICK Coming! 
To enjoy shootirg you must have a 


WINTERS’ 
eee PNEUMATIC 
“ato Zo. i RECOIL PAD 


~~— 














Warmly recommend- 
ed by those who have 
used it. Indispensable 
atthe Traps. Stops all 
recoil. Money refund- 
edif not satisfactory, & 
* pad promtly returned, 
Has come to stay. PRICE $1.50 
J. R. WINTERS, Clinton, Mo 


Dietz, Canvas Canoes and Boats 


Highly polished over elastic filling and varnished over. 
High grade coach colors, inside polished natural color 


wood. Price $30and upward, High grade cedar pleas- 
ure boats and canves. Small cruisers, etc. Yachts and 
7 Vid launches. Send for Cedar Boat and Canoe List A. 


Canvas List B. D. H. HECKMAN, 


“THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE DOG," 


A STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


A most valuable and interesting series of articles by the 
BEST AUTHORITIES in this country on the Origin, Devel- 
opment, Characteristics, Breeding, Training, Judging, Kennel 
Management and Diseases of All Breeds of Dogs. 

Profusely and handsomely illustrated. A superb octavo of 
700 pages; one hundred illustrations. Price (cloth binding) 
reduced to $3.50; sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


Sports “Afield Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Scenes in 


YELLOWSTONE 


Reached only by the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC. 
Send Six Cents for 
Wonderland ’98. 
Chas. S. Fee, G. P. A., St. Paul, Minn, 
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FISHING 


GROUNDS 





For illustrated Pamph- 
lets and full information 
2pply to your nearest 
Ticket & ent or address 
w. B. ISKERN, Gen’! 
Pass’r oa Ticket Agent 


Cuicaco & NortH-WesTERn R’y, 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 








Just what you want! 


A WAR ATLAS 


16 pages of the finest engraved 
maps, 14x 21 inches for 


15 Cents 


Contains maps of the 
WORLD, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
CUBA and HAVANA HARBOR, 


Showing location of Morro Castle. 
coast defense, and plat of the City 
of Havana. Also maps of North 
America, Europe, Spain, Portugal 
and the Philippine Islands showing 
China, Japan and all surrounding 
countries. Gives also the flags of 
all nations. Published by the 


B.,C.R. & N.R’Y, 


and for sale by all agents of the 
Company at 15 cents a copy, or sent 
por’ vid to any address for 18¢. by 
Jou. “N.G.P.& T.A., 
vxvet.-R RAPIDS, IOWA. 
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TARGET MADE WITH AN OPEN SIGHT COLT’S REVOLVER 
By Dr. Ashley A. Weber of the Brooklyn Revolver Club. At ten yards, 


with U. M.C. 32 CAL. CARTRIDGES. 





10 targets at 100 feet, 2356 out of a possible 2500, by Mr. C. A. Shafer of Cheyenne, Wyo. 
With U.M.C. 22 LONG RIFLE CARTRIDGES. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Gampicts Catalogue. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. *? ® Ex 


FINE — 
GUNS. » 7 Al Prominent Engl ald Americal Makes 


Scott s Monte 


Carlo, 


Latest Auto- 
= matic Ejector 
Hammer) ess, 


Also Westley 
ss Richards, Green- 
er, Purdy, Lang, 
Colt, Parker, L. 
C. Smith, J. P. 
Clabrough & 
Johnstone. etc, 

















Other guns taken in trade. 


Aa At the Monte Carlo 1897 
meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting 
the SCOTT GUN took no less than NINE of 


the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. eaten rose 
P 1 ok. 
Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. pe! Sn Rn 


a as shown in cata- 
Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue of fine logue, page 3. 


FISHING TACKLE. 
Also fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, impervious to 
cold and wet,, ™ ;fnt made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Read & Sons, wesinein «, Boston. 


Established 1826. 











What the dealer 
loses in profits you 
gain in QUALITY... |) 


BORDENS | Le 
CONDENSED F , SS We er cosTs 
COFFEE. ccbtiies. 


(AND US) 
THE 


EAGLE:BRAND 


An ideal preparation of Coffee for 
tourists, sportsmen and explora- 
tion parties. The finest grades of 
coffee combined with Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and 
Sugar. Ready for use by diluting 
with water. If you cannot obtain 
it from your dealer write to the 
manufacturers. 


Put up in One Pounnd Cans. j DAR 
NEW YORK CONDENSED MILK Co. > BLU E PRINT PAPER 


NEW YORK CITY 
® Chicago Office, 8 Wabash Avenue © 
Of even excellence. Every inch guaranteed. 
Sold by all first class dealers. 
Sample Print and Pamphlet containing price list on request 
J.C. MILLEN, M.D., = = DENVER, COLORADO. 
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The 


Hazard Powder Co. 


44.48 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK CITY..... 
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Nothing you can take on your vacation will 
give you as much pleasure for as little money 
as a Marlin 22 calibre. Our 1897 Model, 
Take-Down using short, long and long-rifle 
cartridges in the same gun, is the finest pleas- 
ure arm made. Ask your dealer. 198-page 
illustrated book of arms and ammunition free, 
if you will send stamps to pay postage to 
The Marlin Fire-Arms Co., New Hayen, mae. 
Send 15c. for sample tube of Marlin Rust-Repelle 


EE AE SSCS CSCS RCS 


Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO, ILL., E. 8. Rice, Agt. 

BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, R. S. Waddell, Agt. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Co., Agt. 

{ ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, Agt. 
| CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Caldwell, Agts. 


or tniomation FS RICE, Gen. Ag’t. °° 2m ziatash sve 
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the Summer Girl is always surrounded by admirers. 
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